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spring of 1903 is somewhat conglomerate. 

The picturesque is a decidedly prominent 
note, but fortunately it is toned down by good 
common sense. There are few women to whom 
these picturesque styles are becoming. So it is 
now a question for the dressmakers and the wo- 
men themselves to decide as to what particular 
fashion would best be chosen for each and every 
gown. It is not possible merely to say that this 
or that gown will be the thing to wear because 
it is fashionable; it must be becoming, and at the 
same time one of the latest designs. 

Spring fashions are displayed so early in the 
winter season, that there is no longer the same 
enthusiasm over the colors and styles as was the 
case when the spring and autumn fashions were 
the all-important in the year’s outfit. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that these styles, which 
appear so many weeks and even months before 
it is possible to wear the gowns, are not always 
to be relied upon. A woman who takes great 
pleasure in being well gowned, and has the money 
to satisfy her desire, can of course enjoy four 
changes of fashion a year, at least. But even 
with an unlimited bank account, women object 
to the expense of time and thought necessary’ to 
the making of many gowns. It often seems as 
though the winter outfit were no sooner in order 
—indeed, not even finished—when there comes 
the question of the spring clothes. In the North a 
it is the fashion now for people to go South so 
soon.after the holidays—and for the far Southern 
trip summer clothes are required—that conse- 
quently a summer wardrobe must be gotten to- 
gether. The fashions for these Southern trips are 


, | ‘HE general effect of the fashions for the 
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Deer TAN STREET DRESS for young girl; narrow edges and tassels of moss-green silk; hat of plissé 
frills of red and green shot taffeta with black velvet and cherries. 

BLUE AND WHITE FOULARD; bands of blue cloth, the ends incrusted with guipure ; the borders of either 
white cloth or white taffeta. 
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OuTING Gown of dull green and blue plaid; black braid; white flannel shirt-waist with scarlet silk 
stitching and tie; the favorite white felt hat 
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Hart of silvery horse-hair braid; crown is 
rosette of pale blue tulle ; pale mauve violets. 


not always, though, as might 
be supposed, the fashions for 
the next summer, unless it so 
happens that there is some 
markedly smart style or some 
exceedingly becoming cut of 
coat or skirt that appeals to 
women in general. Such a 
style is then taken and made 
much of and copied for the 
spring and summer gowns. 
The first really spring gowns 
intended for wear in the cities 
or in the southern part of the 
country must be of cloth, 
and, as in the winter fashions, 
it is now necessary to have two 
cloth gowns at least in order 
to be smartly clothed. The 


short gown with skirt clearing the 
ground is a necessity and no longer a 
luxury. For this the eccentric nine- 
gored skirt is, for the moment, the 
smartest; a pleated skirt as well is used, 
but with more fulness and with the 
pleats not stitched down so far on the 
skirt as recently. The reason for this 
change is that many of the cloth skirts 
have not in them enough material. 
The effect of stitched pleats has been 
given by not having any pleats at all, 
and the skirt has been fitted closely 
around the figure in an unbecoming 
and ungraceful way. Such a skirt is a 
travesty on the original design. It is 
from a desire to get something in sharp 
contrast to this failure, that the skirts 





* 
BROWN STRAW HAT; golden-brown velvet rosette and bands ; 
argus feather around the brim. 
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now turned out are much wider around the hips. A good plan, in having a 
skirt made that is supposed to be tight-fitting, is to try it on while sitting 
down as well as standing up, and then if it draws badly it will be seen 
at once, and the mistake of buying an ugly skirt may be avoided. 


White cloth 
gowns are very 
smart, and for 
the moment what 
is known as 
champagne - col- 
ored cloth, some- 
what darker than 
ivory white, is 
the favorite color, 
trimmed with 
lace and em- 
broidery of the 
same color or 
with a touch of 
pale blue to make 
it more becoming. 
There is also a 
return to the fad 
for black, and 
there are dozens 
of smart black 
gowns with a 
round or pointed 
lace yoke and 
high stock-collar 
all in one, and 
with elbow sleeves 
of the black fin- 
ished with big 
puffed under- 
sleeves of lace. 

The separate 
waist, that most 
useful and prac- 
tical garment 
which is so often 
prophesied to be 
going out of 
fashion, and 
which each suc- 
ceeding season 





New Paris mopet of dull red cloth, with bands of filet lace and diamonds of 
black velvet edged with white taffeta. 





By CREASE OAD Cals “rh Bore 
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takes a new lease of life, appears in an endless variety of designs. It is once 
again the most noticeable of all the new styles. Quite apparent is the shirt- 
waist influence upon the waists. These, while quite too elaborate to be rightly 
called shirt-waists, are like them in being made without lining or bones, and 
with a certain simplicity of pattern. All white materials are fashionable again, 
and especially the wash materials that even now are to be had in such fascina- 
ting patterns with open-work and embroidery, 
lines of lace insertion, or lace medallions all 
woven with the fabric. These are more expen- 
sive, and consequently thought smarter, with 
the lace or embroidery of the 

finest hand-work. As a rule, the 

new waists are made to fasten in 

the back, all the more elaborate 

ones being finished in that style. 

The lace is in bands across the 

chest or in long lines. 

3 ; The sleeves are charm- 
ves aie ing, with the fulness 

a well below the elbow, but 
eee gathered into a band of 

aS ee. - lace or embroidery at the 
fase —— wrist, and large enough 
to allow of a little 
fulness on the top 
of the sleeve. For 
some years there 
has not been so 
becoming a sleeve 
as the one that is 
now fashionable 
for these separate 
waists. The same 
pattern is also 
used for the plain- 
er styles, the waists 
that have no trim- 
ming, but are 
made of the ma- 
terial that in itself 
is trimmed. Judg- 
ing from present 
as td indications, this 
style of waist will 
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New FRENCH MODEL of pale lemon-color batiste and white all-over em- be worn more than 
broidery ; full sleeves of lemon mousseline. any other. 
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SIMPLE SHIRT-WAIST SUIT with stitched bands of black and white braid; suitable for cotton, linen, or silk. 
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ATS for the spring and summer show a decided 
change of fashion, and the present outlook is that 
very much smaller shapes will be worn, that bonnets 

will probably come into favor again, and that the shapes which show the \) 

hair more will be smarter than those worn down over the face and with the 






















Hart of rough white straw, with wreath of pale yellow daffodils with their green stems tucked between 
the crown and the mushroom-shaped brim ; pale green peau de soie under the brim at left. 
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SPRING HATS 








FLAT PLATEAU of red straw with loops of darker red velvet; twist of red velvet underneath, and masses 
of blossoms tinged with red. 


drooping brims. In other words, a rather more trimmed style of hat is 
to be the favorite this year, and one that outlines the shape of the head 
more distinctly. The broad-brimmed flat hats are most picturesque, and 
certainly have the advantage of making a woman look young. The 
broad brims and big veils hide many defects of time and care, but a trim, 
neat, small hat—not too small, but one that follows the lines of the 
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Hart entirely made of little ruches of pinked black 
taffeta; long feather shaded from white to green 


head, especially at the back, and 
shows the hair—is in some ways 
smarter. Fortunately the brims of 
the hats are still soft. A small hat 
with a stiff brim is a very trying 
piece of head-gear, but the brims are 
faced with folds of soft tulle, with 
shirred chiffon or silk or with lace, 
and the one idea is to make them 
look as soft in line as possible. For 
this reason the flower hats have still 
kept in fashion; the top of the hat is 
made of some different material and, 
if it be desired, the brim itself may 
be of flowers and leaves set on folds 
of soft tulle. 

There are no hats with strings ex- 
cepting for elderly women, but the 
bonnet shape, rather long over the 
ears in the Normandy cap style, 
which, as a rule, is becoming, is 
among the new fashions. The newest 
of these are made of chenille and 
straw combined, and have rosettes at 
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either side of panne velvet or 
chenille with a _ rhinestone 
buckle, the top of the hat quite 
flat to the head and with a 
high aigrette fastened with a 
rhinestone ornament. This is 
simply a revival of an old 
but always becoming fashion. 
The same shape is made in 
jetted tulle, spangled tulle, 
and in all the fancy straws, 
always with the aigrette, for 
otherwise the bonnet is not 
becoming, and lacks style. A 
bonnet should always be care- 
fully chosen from a side-face 
point of view, for in choosing 
a bonnet, even more than in 
choosing a hat, it is necessary 
to consider whether it is be- 
coming to the profile. 
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Sort PLATEAU HORSE-HAIR HAT in pale 
gray ; wreath of small pine cones and needles; 
twist of blue under brim. 














Sort Panama hat 



















soft silk searfs and vel- 

















used as the trimming of 
the morning hats. 













velvet and gilt buckle. 


SPRING HATS 
















RouGH straw and wings. 

The rough straw 
braids and_ those 
loosely woven of 
soft materials are 
to be most popular @ 
in plain designs. 
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bow and white quills. 





SOFT straw braid and quills, with black YELLOow straw, with white gauze ribbon ; ; 
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TREEYT GOWNS 


TREET gowns for spring and summer wear 
show three or four absolutely diverse styles, 
all of which are attractive. For ordinary 

every-day wear the skirt must be short; that is a 
positive command at present. Not 
so short as to show the feet, but at 














SHOKT STRAIGHT JACKET of beige and white 


cloth, with écru guipure figures on collar, cuffs, 
and vest. 








the same time to clear the ground 
and to have a decided flare around 
the foot, to fit well around the 
black mohair braid; the belt has crossed and fringed hips, but not too tightly. The 


SIMPLE SHORT STREET Gown of brown cheviot with. 


ends in the back; vest and cuffs of golden-tan cloth. coat of three-quarter length or 
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STREET 


BLACK CLOTH STREET suiT for eltlerly woman; satin 
straps and revers with white border, on which is a fine 
open-black passementerie; white close-fitting vest. 


short, with a short skirt, is the fa- 
vorite style for the moment, made on 
the lines of the riding-habit or after 
the pattern of one or other of the fa- 
vorite fur models of the winter, with 
an attached skirt. The coat blouses, 
and has a broad girdle at the back. 








GOWNS 
































PALE MUSHROOM CLOTH GOWN 
out work and fringe trimmings. 
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The travelling 
costume often is 
one of the most 
important items 
in the summer ‘ 
wardrobe. This ~*~ 
gown is not al- 
ways correctly 
so called, for the 
travelling gown 
of common par- 
lance is apt to 
do duty as a 
run-about gown 
from March to 
November, and 
must, therefore, 
be smart and 
good. In other 
words, there 
should be a 
smart tailor 
gown not too 
elaborately 
made. This, if 
economy must 
be very closely 
considered, may 
have two skirts. 
One of these 
can be used for 
travelling; the 
other for the 
thousand and 
one different oc- 
easions for which 
such a gown is 
required — for 
paying informal 
calls, shopping, 
and simple af- 
ternoon enter- 


tainments. : 
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The light 
cloths that are 
fashionable now 


os PALE BLUE BATISTE GOWN with embroidered white dots; band of blue are very per- - 
taffeta on filet lace over white silk ishable, and for 
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spring wear 
there are some 
new shades of 
blue and brown 
that are much 
more serviceable 
and equally 
smart. When 
buying anything 
in brown, care 
should be taken 
that it is a be- 
coming shade, or 
it will make a 
most trying cos- 
tume. Mixed 
cheviots, mo- 
hairs, and the 
new weaves of 
étamine are the 
best for these 
gowns. Pongee, 
too, is servicea- 
ble and smart in 
many different 
colors. The new 
étamines have a 
pretty effect of 
an almost invisi- 
ble plaid in the 
fact of one 
thread every 
inch or more 
being heavier 
than the others. 
These in blues 
are particularly 
smart. 

An excellent 
plan for any wo- 
man who has to 
be economical is 
to dress as much 
as possible in 
one color. The 
different shades 
will give plenty 
of scope. 


STREET GOWNS 








STREET Gown of grayish-blue homespun, with black and white braid; 
collar goes to belt at back and makes coat tail below. 
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© marked change is seen in 
the wraps and coats intended for 
spring wear, the truth of the 
matter being that there were so many 


Coat of beige cloth, with darker velvet cuffs and 
collar edged with guipure; brown chenille ornament ; 
cream cloth embroidered vest hooks at the shoulder, 


different styles that received approval 
for the winter, that they have not yet 
become too popular. The smartest pos- 
sible coats are made of cloth in all the 
light shades, ahd are most elaborately 

Tum coRRect covert coat as made by English tfimmed with lace or embroidery. 
tailors; the back is less loose than last season. Some are made entirely of lace, lace 
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and at first glance appear to have 
quite an unnecessary amount of 
fulness, so that the outlines of the 
figure are completely hidden. But 
all these coats are well fitted 
across the shoulders, and in spite 
of the loose and comparatively 


CHURCH OR VISITING CosTUME for elderly womaa ; 
black voile with nelerine shirred; panels and belt of 
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coats and wraps being thought espe- 
cially smart for spring and summer 
wear. The general effect of all the 
coats is that of having no shape at all. 
They are much more useful in these lees 

> } s the if oil ohht LITTLE CARRIAGE wrap of black Chantilly 
half-fitted s apes than 11 made tight. lace, with shirred bands of black mousseline 
They hang loose from the shoulders, over white. 
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The long hanging sleeves are 
again a feature of the wraps. 
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sleeves with full undersleeves have been 
so tremendously popular lately, that one 
may look for a change in fashion before 
many months have passed, and already 





SHORT SPRING COAT of beige cloth, with 
silk cords of the same color; taffeta a shade 
darker on the collar and tabs 


vague lines, have been most care- 
fully studied. A slender woman 
looks far more slender in them, 
while a stout woman looks less 
stout. 


The coats, almost without ex- 
ception, are made with the 
sleeves fitted at the upper part 
of the arms and loose below the 
elbow, with fulness either of the 
material itself or of lace or 
chiffon. However, these big 
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OLD Lapby’s coaT with velvet collar and passementerie 
trimmings, all in black. 


So ~~ 
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tailors are making the 
sleeves of their cloth 
gowns much smaller. 
The turned - down 
collar is more than ‘ 
ever a feature of the & 
spring wrap, which : a e. 
¥, 
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has a remarkably ‘ 
: long shoulder line. 
° In fact, the one idea 
now seems to be to 4 
gain as much in the 
length of the shoul- 
der as possible, and  azfmne 
also in the length of 
the neck. be 
Both short coats SS 
and long coats are 
fashionable, but there — - ys \ ~ 
must be included in + 
every spring outfit a “i ; 
long coat in the na- 
ture of'a wrap. Silk . 4 , ~ 
coats are no longer “3 ¥ wy 


thought as smart as 
they were. There 
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are some heavy cord- 
ed silks, but all of 
these are in light 
colors. A better in- 
vestment than a 
black silk or satin 
coat is one of light 
cloth which may be 
most elaborately 
trimmed or made in 
rather severe tailor 
style, with one, two, 
or three capes, and 
big buttons of smoked 
pearl, bone, gold, or 
silver. All the long 
coats are wider 
around the skirts, 


this to allow of the 
° ; . BACK VIEW OF Gown of pale mushroom-color cloth; stitching and fringe are 
increased width of 


same color; cut-out work with darker shade of panne velvet or taffeta set 
the gowns. underneath. a 
(32), 
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question 
o what 
be pro- 
a trous- 


seau for the bride 
of to-day is a very 


difficult 


one, 


and 


must depend great- 
ly upon where the 


bride is 


after her marriage. 
The demands of a 


fashionable 
life or 
fashionable 
life in the 
are very 

and 
ent from tl 


sities of dress in a 
place where 


small 
the 
ments 

are not 


latest 
of 


even 


totally 


to live 


town 
of a 
country 
se days 
complex, 
differ- 


1e neces- 


require- 
fashion 


demanded. 


The bride who does 


not want t 
who takes 
trousseau 

But every 


» be well gowned and 
little interest in her 
is quite unnatural. 
year now girls are 


growing more sensible, and a 


bride no lor 
to spend al 


iger feels it requisite 
| her time, her mon- 


ey, and her strength for weeks 


before the 
made very 


wedding in getting 
many gowns which 


will be perfectly useless and ab- 


solutely 


unsuited 


to the life 
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she is about to 

enter. 7 
Wedding gowns 

are not now re- 


quired to be made 
of silk, satin, cloth 
of silver, velvet, or 
some other enor- 
mously expensive 
material in order 
to be fashionable. 

Quite a num- 

ber of differ- 

ent materials 

have come 
into favor, 
among them 
many that are 
inexpensive. 
But per- 
haps the more 
because these 
materials are 
less rich they 
must be dain- 
tily fashioned 
and becom- 
ingly design- 
ed. White sat- 


BRiDk’s TRAVELLING Gown of tobacco homespun, with dull 
red stitching; little dull red velvet buttons, belt, and stock. 
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in gowns trimmed 
with point-lace are 
as popular and as 
beautiful as ever, 
the princesse de- 
sign being the fa- 
vorite one, and the 
lace being put on 
uncut as far as is 
possible, that-is, in 
the long stole ef- 
fect in front, and 
a band around the 
foot of the skirt. 
The draped bertha 
is a favorite trim- 
ming, and the 
deep cape collar is 
another. All fash- 
ions which make it 
possible to employ 
rare pieces of lace 
and old heirlooms 
are popular, and 
at the same time, 
as so often hap- 
pens, when there 
are no heirlooms 
or rare pieces of 
lace in the family, 
it is possible to 
use the compara- 
tively inexpensive 
and effective laces 
which can be 
found in the 
shops. White silk 
is not for the mo- 
ment so fashiona- 
ble as it was, but 
there is one kind 


FOR SPRING BRIDES 





Bripe’s TEA Gown of pink mousseline, with soft belt of the same; 





lace bolero. 
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expensive linings and adjuncts. The 
white lace gowns or the chiffon gowns, for 
instance, require to be made up on silk, 
and besides the silk to have a skirt of 
chiffon or tulle. No lace gown looks well 
made up directly over a lining, even if the 
lining is of the finest silk or satin. 








EVENING GowN of pale gray mousseline over 
very delicate yellow mousseline, the foundation of 
white taffeta; the lace has silk threads in it. 


of peau de soie that is effective, 
and a kind of silk that has a satin 
finish and a line of silk through it 
that is always effective. The ad- 
vantage of a silk or satin gown is AFTERNOON GOowN of cream or white serge with white 
that it does not require so many satin ribbons let in with feather stitching. 
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BripaAt Gown of white mousseline and white satin with silver cords; yoke and sleeves of lace; 
the lace sleeve goes to the shoulder and shows through the outer one of mousseline. 
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necessity for expensive gowns 
for simple home wear as for 
formal oceasions. But there 
are always so many different 
materials to be bought at very 
reasonable prices, and so many 
simple and attractive styles are 
shown for making house gowns, 
that naturally there is no ex- 
cuse for not being possessed of 
one or more of these most at- 


BREAKFAST NEGLIGEE of mignonette-green flannel; 
braid edges, and big collar of tucked batiste. 


T is a matter of pride with wo- 
men nowadays to be well 
gowned in their own homes; 

and to be seen, even by intimate 
friends, in a shabby wrapper, mati- 
née, or waist that is out of style 
or, worse still, soiled, causes the 
wearer to be judged most harshly. 
A woman nowadays is expected to 
be just as well gowned in her own 

Dark BLUE ribbed velvet blouse, the pleats caught 


house = when she va seen out of down by daisies embroidered in heavy white silk; 
it. N aturally there is not the same yoke and cuffs of little bias folds of white satin. 
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tractive  cos- 
tumes. The tea 
gown of the 
present day is, 
as it has been 
for the last 
few years, a 
very elaborate 
concoction, 
made of the 
most costly 
materials, and 
trimmed with 
the most ex- 
pensive trim- 
mings; but 
there are doz- 
ens of smart 
tea gowns 
fashioned out 
of old ball 
gowns or of 
materials not 
costing over 
fifty cents or 
a dollar a yard, 
trimmed with 
effective lace 
at seventeen 
cents a_ yard, 
which have 
many of the 
lines of 
the expensive 
gowns, and are 
most becoming 
and attractive. 


HOME 


GOWNS 





























The matinée, 
consisting of 
a skirt and a 
long jacket, to 
wear in the 
morning, is 
emphatically a 
negligée cos- 
tume, very 
smart and 
quite expen- 
sive, for it 
looks much 
better made in 
silk than in 
anything else. 
But these can 
be worn only 
in the morn- 
ing and in 
one’s own 
home. There 
are, however, 
many smart 
little frocks 
of plain nun’s 
veiling, cash- 


EVENING Gown of white chiffon over pink, with pink satin ribbons; revers and 
bretelles of transparent white chiffon bound with pink; motifs of écru lace. 
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mere, albatross cloth, and such materials that are made on the order of 
the shirt-waist gowns of last year, skirt and waist to match, the waist 
blousing a little just in front. These are trimmed with deep lace collars 
and cuffs, or with a yoke 
and cuffs of lace. Then 
there are the artistic—so- 
called—tea gowns of cot- 
ton velvet, the only trim- 
ming of which is a deep 
lace collar and a jewelled 
girdle (not often in real 
jewels), and which, as cot- 
ton velvet can be had in 
so many different shades, 
it is possible to make most 
regal-looking garments 
for comparatively little 
expense. The most popu- 
lar style in these gowns 
is not very closely fitted, 
being loose and flowing in 
the draperies. 

Another charming fash- 
ion that was first intro- 
duced last autumn ap- 
pears again in the ad- 
vance spring gowns—the 
accordion-pleated chiffon 
waist of the same color 

as the cashmere 

or silk of the gown. 
A curious shade 
of purple- 
brown or 
puce_ color, 
is a new 
fancy, and 
is exquisite 
in chiffon as 
well as in 
wools. <A 
smart gown 
of this color 
has a circu- 
=a =e = lar skirt, the 

“ae upper part 


NeGiicte of white serge with bands of red, blue, and green embroidery in wool; of which 
colored wool cord girdle, and big button of brilliant enamel. has tin y 
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bias tucks forming a deep yoke, while the lower part of the skirt from 
the knee down is finished in side pleats. The waist of pleated chif- 
fon has strappings of the cloth, and its only trimming is a deep lace 
collar and cuff. The 
whole effect is unusual, 
but exceedingly smart. 
To wear with the same 
gown is also a_ yellow 
lace waist with a band 
or collar and cuffs of the 
velvet embroidered 
in black to match 
the trimming on 
the coat. The same 
model in the new 
blue or the light 
tan is equally 
effective, but 
not, as a rule, 
so becoming. 

One of the 
prettiest fea- 
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AFTERNOON GowN of burnt orange crépe de Chine tuckea; Chantilly bands over a brighter orange 
taffeta; shaped flounce covered with rows of narrow black velvet ribbon ; yoke of écru guipure over 
orange, threaded with several rows together of velvet, which forms loops. 
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of lace or satin embroid- 
ered with colored stones 
or paillettes. They have 
also bands of the same 
trimming down the &% 
front, open to show a 
richly embroidered front id 
breadth or entire petti- 
coat. The side seams of 
the new tea gowns are 
always fitted in to the figure, but the 
fronts are loose, with one dart at the 
most. But while the backs have 
close-fitting linings, the material it- 
self hangs loose from the shoulders 
in as long lines as possible. 

There are a number of fancy white 
fabrics that make up well and for 
comparatively little expense into 
smart tea gowns, and can be trimmed 
with lace, Persian embroidery, bands 
of fur or swan’s down. It is sur- 
prising how little money need be 
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AFTERNOON Gown of dark red crépe de Chine 
with very finely tucked bands of black taffeta and flat 
rosettes of the same ; black guipure yoke over white 








tures of the gowns this season is the 
long, floating picture-sleeve, which 
discloses either the entire arm or 
the undersleeve of lace or chiffon. 


& Many of the new tea gowns are 


' 4 5 
really most elaborate home dinner _ Bouse of cream-color liberty satin, box-pleats on 
a 3 
{ 
















: suck : low i sleeves, and bodice held in place by narrow Pompa 
gowns, and as such are cut low in dour ribbon stitched in a design; vest, collar, and 


the neck and trimmed with bertha cuffs of the same satin in very narrow side-pleats 
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be easily made. by cutting and fitting the 3 
yoke of a solid piece of the silk or satin, 2} 
and embroidering the rows of cat stitch- b 
















ing on the right side of the material. 27 
Then the silk should be cut under each 

row of stitching, and the edges turned g 
back and pressed or caught together with 
long stitches on the wrong side. This is 
a much simpler method than putting 
little bands together. 
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COPpPER-COLORED FLANNEL SHIRT=WAIS1 
trimmed with narrow colored bands 


expended to make such a 
garment look very smart 
and becoming. 

India silk, chiffon, and 
liberty satin are all fash- 
ionable materials for the 
many elaborate separate 
waists. The satin must 
now be embroidered by 
hand, with simple or 
elaborate designs, as pre- 
ferred. As for. some 
months past, much lace 
is used on these waists, 
and in many cases the 
lace is run with rows of 
tiny black velvet ribbon. 
The yokes and_trans- 
parent collars of narrow 
bands of silk cat-stitched 
together are still con- 
sidered smart, and may trimmings, with black velvet ribbon and buttons. 


SIMPLE MORNING GOWN of cream flannel; turquoise-blue flannel ae 























Sprinc coat of black taffeta, with yoke and Cn zs » , ‘as 
lower parts of sleeves of black guipure over white in trimming, or, if a coat, In revers, from 
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OIRE and moiré- velour are 

coming in again as fashiona- 

ble materials for elderly wo- : 
men to wear in 
coats and wraps and even in gowns, these 
last not, however, so often of velour as 
of the plain moiré. The long, loose coat 
with straight fronts is an especially be- 
coming garment to elderly women, and 
looks particularly well made in moiré 
with the seams, if so desired, outlined 
with passementerie. This may be heavily 
embroidered with jet or simply of open- 
work design. This style of coat allows of 
much trimming with lace; a lace cape, 
for instance, is sometimes used, or the 
deep collar in shawl shape with ruffles of 
lace circling it. Or the revers only may 
be trimmed with lace. In other words, it 
is possible to soften the lines in a way 
that is most becoming to a woman whose 
figure has no longer a youthful slim- 


ness. 








For street wear the iron-gray mixtures, 
made with a plain skirt and a quite long, 
loose, or half-fitted coat, are thought very 
smart for elderly women. These gowns 
are of course more or less on the tailor- 
made order. This is in itself severe, but 
may be modified in these days when it is 
no longer necessary to have everything 
tight-fitting. It is admitted to be a mis- 
take for any one whose figure is not per- 
fect to wear tightly fitting clothes. With 
an older woman there should be some- 
thing soft about the trimming of the 
front of the waist,.and no garment, for 
in doors or out, should be made to fit too 
closely over the hips and stomach. If 
possible, there should be a line unbroken 
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the shoulder to well below 
the waist. Of course, it is 
not for a moment to be sup- 
posed that a _ well-dressed 
woman would attempt any 
of the eccentric loose gar- 
ments that are from time 
to time exhibited as the 
latest style, but a modifica- 
tion of any loose, graceful 
effect in trimming or in de- 
sign is the best to choose. 

Gray in all the light 
shades is so becoming to 
elderly people that it seems a 
pity that so few women wear 
it, in the house especially. 
For home wear gray gowns 
are lovely, and certain shades 
of mauve as well. Blue is 
not a color for elderly wo- 
men to wear, neither is pink; 
but gray, purple in its dif- 
ferent shades, white and 
black, give enough variety 
for any one. 

Nun’s veiling and crépe 
de Chine are both inexpen- 
sive materials, and effective 
ones as well, and will be 
used this spring and sum- 
mer for both street and 
house gowns for elderly 
women. In fact, they are to 
be made up in every style of 
gown; they are useful, can 
be had in almost any shade 
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Op Ltapy’s Gown of black voile, the underskirt entirely trimmed 
with black velvet ribbon; the rest of the dress edged with black velvet 
ribbon on which are white dots; tucked vest and undersleeves. 
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ELDERLY LADY'S RE- 
CEPTION Gown of black 
velvet with fine jet edges; 
vest and sleeve puffs 
of black mousseline over 
white ; drooping cape col- 
lar of old yellowish lace. 
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RECEPTION Gown for 
elderly lady ; delicate gray 
cloth with narrow stitched 
cordlike tucks; collar and 
vest of white tulle and 
broad collar of guipure ; 
buttons of cut jet. 
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of color, and at a great variety of prices. It 
is well, if possible, to make up these materials 
over silk linings. Old black satin 

or silk gowns will answer for the 
purpose after they have 

grown shiny, but in cases 

where there is no old gown 

. that can be utilized, it is 
@ better to buy one of the 
a many new linings that 
have a silk or satin 
finish, and put a silk 
ruffle around the 
bottom of the 
skirt. Gathered 
ruffies and 
flounces require 
much less ma- 
terial than do 
the pleated ones, 
and wear just as 
well; and in this 
way money may 
be saved. When 
the lining is not 
of silk, and the 
dress not of 
the very best ma- 
terial, let it be 
borne in mind 
that more than 
usual care must 
be bestowed 








upon the mak- 
Op Lapy’s waist of black taffeta with small white figure; bands of white taffeta ° po 1 the " 
stitched with black, and black stitched with white; black vest, and plissées in sleeves ; ing and the de- 
plain black taffeta skirt; narrow gores flaring at foot, and strapped with same. sign. 
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ALL gowns 
B for spring 

and sum- 
mer are the 
daintiest, _pret- 
tiest things im- 
aginable. The 
light, thin ma- 
terials are very 
much in de- 
mand, and at 
the same time 
the fancy silks 
and the bright 
satins are tre- 
mendously popu- 
lar. The lighter 
materials seem 
more appropri- 
ate for summer, 
but for next au- 
tumn and winter 
it is safe to pre- 
dict that the 
heavy materials 
will be the most 
popular ones. At 
the moment, the 
gowns of chiffon. 
tulle, net, and 
lace are the ones 
that are most at- 


tractive. White SUMMER EVENING GOWN, with squares of tucked white mousseline and filet lace, 
still the fe- separated by ruches of black; pink foundation; three shaped flounces of pink 
P and white shot taffeta; sleeve puff of the taffeta from which flows an open sleeve of 
vorite color, but white mousseline ; bodice edge and sash of black mousseline with silver tassels. 
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EVENING Gown of rose color and white mousseline with 
mother-of-pearl spangles; high draped belt of rose taffeta. 
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bright green, bright red, 
a pale shade of blue, and, 
last of all, pink, are in 
fashion as well. The 
skirts of ball gowns are 
being made shorter, and 
while there are many 
waists that have long, 
flowing sleeves of some 
transparent fabric, there 
are also many ball gowns 
made with little or no 
sleeves at all, and only a 
strap across the shoulder 
and just below the top of 
the arm, the strap being 
of passementerie, jet, 
jewelled lace, or flowers. 
As a rule, the dinner 
gowns are made with 
sleeves. These are ex- 
quisitely original and 
picturesque in design. 
The style most often seen 
is particularly becoming 
to women with pretty 
necks and dimpled shoul- 
ders. It has only a band 
of jewelled trimming 
over the shoulder, and two 
more around the arm be- 
low the shoulder, the long, 
loose sleeve of lace or 
chiffon being sewed to 
the lower band. The pret- 
tiest cut for this sleeve is 
square, with a _ large 
round hole cut out a 
little to one side of the 
centre, and the edges of 
the circle gathered to the 
band of trimming. The 
sleeve falls below the el- 
bow, the edges of the 
square forming graceful 
drooping points. It is 
finished usually with a 
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tiny ruche of chiffon. 
Nothing could be 
more becoming’ to 
the arm than this 
soft flowing sleeve 
which half conceals 
and half reveals. 
Broad draped belts 
are used on many of 


these new evening 
gowns. They are 
made on a double 
canvas lining which 





is well fitted to the 
figure before’ the 
outer material is put 
on. Such a belt or 
girdle may close at 
the left side or at the 
back, as preferred. 
Beaded and span- 





gled lace gowns are 
as much in favor as 
ever —rather more 
so, in fact, as no 
other style so satis- 
factorily gives the 
closely clinging effect 
which is so much de- 


Ah nie 


sired. These gowns 


are expensive when 
bought ready deco- 
rated, but the net 
i and lace gowns of 


cheaper quality may 

be bought, and the 
work of putting on 
the spangles or beads 
may be done by the 
prospective wearer. 
who will thus have 
a very smart gown at 
comparatively little 
cost. It is pleasant 
work, and more se- 
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; MODEL FROM SMART HOUSE: cream point d'esprit and deep 
c ure than f the ma- écru lace bands over butter-color silk; deep yellow velvet ribbon run 
chine stitching. under the point d’esprit, except the bow in front. 
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be much used in woollen materials, and white in wash suits and shirt- 
waists. Never have there been so many smart and effective patterns in 
white woven 
wash materials 
or so many pret- 
ty fancy braids 
for trimming. 
There are a 
number of new 
patterns in the 
dimities, linens, 
and madras 
suitable for 
shirt-waists, but 
there is really 
little difference 
in the styles, and 
last year’s waists 
will be quite 
possible again. 
There is always 
a question as to 
how to make 
these unlined 
silk or lawn 
waists becoming 
to stout figures, 
and a new cut of 
corset - cover is 
thought to be ex- 
tremely good to 
wear with the 
unlined waists. 
GirRt’s SERGE OUTING FROCK with yoke of bright tucked silk; little black It is cut round 
tassels and black stitching. in the neck, and 


: | N outing fashions for the coming season of sports, bright colors are to 


























while not cut 

high, is high- 
er than most 
corset - covers. 
It has but one 
dart, set rather 
far back, is of 
heavy linen, 
and is fastened 
with several 
medium - size 
pearl buttons 
put close to- 
gether, the idea 
being that this 
waist shall sup- 
port the figure, 
to which the 
low - bust cor- 
sets give no 
support what- 
ever. Heavy, 
coarse linens in 
white and 
cream are con- 
sidered as 
smart as any- 
thing one can 
have for sum- 
mer outing 
gowns. There 
are, too, some 
lovely figured 
cottons. Rough 
cheviots with 
trimmings of 
broadcloth in 
a contrasting 
shade are the 
most popular. 





OUTING 





FASHIONS 





Gren, red, and brown mixed cheviot; vest and buttons of green cloth. 
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HE accessories of 
dress form a most 
important item 
of expense in , these 
days, and yet the ex- 
pense is a necessary one, 
for the smartest gown 
will look shabby and 
old-fashioned if the de- 
tails thereof are not in 
keeping. No longer is 
it possible to have one 
smart belt and buckle 
to wear with different 
gowns, while, when one 
considers the number of 
different styles of neck- 
wear deemed requisite, 
it is strange that any 
money at all is left to 
purchase such important 
articles as coats and 
hats. 

There are many new 
styles of collars and 
ties. The plain or hem- 
stitched turn-down col- 
lar is quite old-fashion- 
ed, and even the most 
sheer collar is heavily 
embroidered or adorned 
with "most elaborate de- 
signs of fancy hem 
stitching. The collar 
with straight tabs in 
front, like the ties worn 
by the Presbyterian 
ministers, are the 
smartest. 
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Desicns for new spring parasols. 
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Desicns showing new neckwear and one of the latest elastic belts. 
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YCE EARYD CRY 


Cay Theodosia Garrison— 


A Spirit and an Angel 
Tue Sprit: 
How blue the sky is and how sweet the air! 
Sister, is this a meadow where we stray? 
See where the blossoms break, and over there 
Surely a bird is singing. Yesterday 
I had not thought that Heaven was like this. 


THE ANGEL: 
Now was it yesterday? 
THe Spirit: I only know 
[ have gone gently on from bliss to bliss; 
I am too glad for laughter, nay, I grow 
Silent from very peace of comforting. 
Yet, sometimes, like a memory of pain, 
A shadow of a grief there seems to sting— 
A vague, insistent sorrow, like a strain 
Of some lost melody that haunts and stays. 


THE ANGEL: 
Men call it “ Fear o’ Death.” 


THE Sprrit: A thing less rife 
With fear, it is yet keener. 


THE ANGEL: In the ways 
Of little earth men call it “ Love o’ Life.” 
Tue Sprrir: 
“ Men call it ‘ Love o’ Life.’” Perchance so, I 
May not remember. Now the bird has ceased, 


How still it is! How bluer than the sky 
These blossoms are! 


THE ANGEL: Our feet bend not the least 
Light petal of them. Nay, why stay you, sweet? 


THe Sprrir: 
Once I knew eyes as blue—I wonder where! 
Why, as I bent just now they seemed to meet 



































THE EARTH CRY 






My own again, and sudden strangely bare : 
And empty seemed my arms! What means this 
thing? 
THE ANGEL: 
I may not say. 
THE SPIRIT: T am so happy—yet 
Something within me seems to turn and cling 
To some past joy IT may not quite forget. 
Hark! Heard you nothing then? 
THE ANGEL: I heard not, I. 
Perchance a bird sang. 
THE SPtrit: Ah, it was not gay. 
So sad it was—a little, wistful ery, 
A little ery from very far away, 
So weak, so pitiful. Oh, I would go 
Where the voice calls me! 
THE ANGEL: Sweet, it may not be. 
THe Sprrir: 

Hark! where it comes again. Ah, heard you? 
THE ANGEL: No. 
Turn and forget. Are you not happy? See 
Where the path leads to new, exquisite things 

That you have yet to find. Nay, touch my hand 
Tue Sprrir: 
Oh, must T follow? 
THE ANGEL: As a bird that wings 
Its way from height to height, from touch of land 
To the blue distances of joy we go. 
THe Sprrir: 
How beautiful it is! How bright the way! 
I know not what it was that hurt me so 
A moment since. 
THE ANGEL: And are you happy? 
THE Sprrit: Yea, 
With a new peace, a comfort that was not 
All mine before. Sister. what means it. say? 
THE ANGEL: 
That God is good and you have quite forgot! 
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PART L—WHICH DEALS WITH THE YOUNG MOTHER 


T seemed to poor Susy that 
Aunt Emma had never loom- 
majestic before her, 
that her deep voice had never 
pealed so irrevocably through 
the house. 


ed so 





“Of course, of course,” she answered, 
“ T—I know it’s a crisis, Aunt Emma. I—of 
course !” 

“And while I wouldn’t for the world 


alarm you, my dear—for any alarm in the 
present state of things might easily be fatal 
—at the same time I feel that somebody 
ought to prepare you for the fact that this— 
this responsibility may not be so simple, may, 
in short, be more complicated, and be greater 
than you might expect. That is to say—” 

‘*Do you mean 
twins?” Susy inquired, 
placidly. 

Aunt Emma blushed. 

“You take one up so 
abruptly, Susy! t don’t 
know that I should have 
put it in just that way. 
I hope I have tact 
enough not to deliber- 
ately inflict a shock that 
might in the present 
state of things—” 

“ As far as that goes, 
Aunt Emma, the present 
state of things doesn’t 
necessarily imply that I 
am utterly imbecile, you . 
know, and, anyway, it 
wouldn’t be a shock. I 
think twins would be 





‘Poor Harry! It must have been Ruskin.” 


interesting. It would be such fun 


tell them apart!” 

“ Susy!” 

“Well, it would. And I’d dress them in 
Russian blouses, with those shiny patent- 
leather belts around their little tummies, and 
shiny round patent-leather hats, and bang 
their hair straight across, and if I ever 
guessed right—which was which, you know 
—I’d punish them!” 

Aunt Emma’s face expressed that degree 
of resignation which imperfectly masks a 
righteous desire to shake the object of it 
out of that object’s shoes. 

“You change so little, Susy,” she com- 
plained. “ Marriage seems to have had no 
effect whatever. I remember so well a con- 
versation we had the 
first day I met you. It 
was so characteristic. 
I had been telling you 
some of Tom’s good 
traits, and then I men- 
‘tioned the things that 
would, in my opinion, be 
certain to make him a 
good husband. And 
then you replied that it 
was very strange, but I 
had not included one of 
your list of essential 
qualities. I asked what 
they were, and you 
made me a reply I shall 
never forget, it was so 
extraordinary. 

“* Before I was en- 


gaged,’ you said, ‘I 


not to 














THE BIOGRAPHY OF A BABY 


made up my mind that the man I married 
must satisfy me in five points. First, he 
must never tip his hat back on his head; 
second, he must know how to speak to a 
waiter; third, he must know how to order 
a dinner; fourth, he must not be too good- 
looking; and fifth, he must have a full 
head of hair! And you see that Tom an- 
swers all these requirements, which is cer- 
tainly very strange, and seems to show that 
we were made for each other!’ ” 

Susy smiled reminiscently. 

“What a memory you have, Aunt Emma,” 
she murmured. “ But there is nothing ex- 
traordinary about the five points. You know 
yourself how disgusting a man looks with his 
hat tipped back, on a warm day. In the ele- 
vated train, for instance. And not to do it 
shows a certain amount of self-control. It’s 
really a test of character. And the way he 
speaks to a waiter gives a man away hopeless- 
ly. He mustn’t bully and he mustn’t cringe, 
you know. But the waiter must respect him. 
And I certainly wouldn’t want to be known 
as the wife of that handsome Mr. Wilbour— 
heavens! About the hair—” Susy paused, re- 
flectively. “I suppose everybody is allowed a 
few preferences she can’t account for, Aunt 
Emma, and that happens to be one of mine. 
I do like a man with.a full head of hair!” 

Aunt Emma shook her head helplessly. 
Susy’s character—though she sometimes felt 
it the wildest hyperbole to refer to it in that 
way —had consistently baffled her compre- 
hension from the day of their acquaintance. 

But no one who knew Aunt Emma could 
imagine for a moment that a comparative 
and temporary failure could induce her to 
abandon any legitimate effort. Even as she 
sighed she took a claret-colored volume from 
the library table and removed her paste- 
beard marker. 

“ Shall we have a little reading, my dear?” 
she inquired. 

Susy wriggled deeper into the pillows of 
the divan. 

“T am all ready, Aunt Emma.” 

“T forgot to tell you that we are not going 
on with the Parkman, Susy. I was dis- 
cussing this matter with Harriet Strenway, 
and she suggested that it might be a little 
too stimulating in the present state of things. 
All the battles, of course. ... I reminded 
her that the examples of heroism and en- 
durance, personal bravery, etc., had recom- 
mended themselves to both of us, and then, 
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too, his being an American made it so espe- 
cially fitting. But as she says very truly, that 
was earlier in the day. Something more 
soothing, she thinks, would be better now. 
With particular attention to the style— 
she herself read Ruskin almost exclusively 
before Henry was born.” 

“Did she, really?” Susy jumped to a sit- 











“IT have to cry a litle.” 


ting posture among the cushions. “ Oh, Aunt 
Emma, how you have relieved my mind! So 
that was it!” 

“Please don’t throw about so, Susy; you 
will certainly hurt yourself unless you re- 
member to use a little more control. What 
do you mean ?” 

“Poor Harry Strenway! I always knew 
something was the matter with him; you know 
he used to propose to me regularly, Aunt 
Emma. None of the girls could say exactly 
what it was, but there was something — I 
don’t know—he never seemed to do, quite. 
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It must-have been Ruskin. Thank Heaven, 


you never read any to me!” 

“Don’t be absurd, Susy. Henry Stren- 
way is an excellent fellow; I never could see 
why you and your friends made such fun of 
him. And of course his little—er—eccen- 
tricities are not to be attributed to Harriet’s 
reading Ruskin beforehand. It could make 
no such difference.” 

“Couldn’t it, though?’ Susy argued, per- 
sistently. “Then if it didn’t make a differ- 
ence, why are you so particular about what 
you read to me, Aunt Emma?” 

Aunt Emma maintained a discreet silence. 
It is very diffieult to preserve the attitude of 
a self-respecting benefactress toward a per- 
son who has no real interest in being bene- 
fited. As Susy openly expressed a preference 
for any reading matter illustrated by Mr. 
Christy, irrespective of the text—a statement 
that turned Aunt Emma cold with horror— 
it was manifestly necessary to direct her mind 
into the channel more distinctly formative. 
Hence the morning readings, the result of 
much consideration on the part of the reader, 
and the occasion of more or less politely con- 
cealed toleration so far as the audience was 
concerned. 

“T am going back to the Pater, my dear, 
unless you will change your mind about the 


Greek myths, which would really be the 
best—” 

“No, I won’t. I simply can’t endure 
them. We had to learn them all at school, 


Aunt Emma, and I never had any memory, 
and I was always getting perfectly dreadful 
marks. If you could only spell them reason- 
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ably — but you can’t. I could never spell 
Psyche if I lived to be a thousand. It used 
to be Friday afternoons—ugh! They’re so 
childish, Aunt Emma!” 

“That is because you don’t read them deep- 
ly enough, Susy. They are—’ Aunt Emma 
took up a magazine, and turning rapidly to 
an evidently familiar page, read in the di- 
dactic tone instinctively devoted to edi- 
torials: 

“*_in their restrained and majestic sym- 
bolism the most spiritual and at the same 
time the most satisfyingly concrete vehicle 
(always excepting our own great Christian 
allegories) for conveying those lessons of 
fortitude, patience, high purity, and endless 
aspiration so necessary, so inevitable to that 
happy expectancy of her who—’ ” 

“Aunt Emma! You are not talking, are 
you! Because I’ve lost track— Oh, it’s that 
magazine !” 

Aunt Emma resigned herself to the inevi- 
table paroxysms of laughter that seized both 
Susy and her husband at any quotation 
from the magazine in question. It was called 
The Young Mother, and as Susy obstinately 
refused to subseribe for it, on the ground that 
it would bring her bad luck, Aunt Emma 
took the responsibility upon herself, and tore 
off the wrapper at the breakfast table once 
a month, stoical under the running fire of 
satiric criticism that a comparison of her 
very evident middle-aged singleness and the 
touching title of the magazine so obviously 
invited. 

From this mine of suggestion she would 
produce the most amazing rules and regula- 





‘* Marius the Epicurean"’ moved esthetically on his way for an hour. 
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“And I felt as if I was going to die, or something.” 


tions for the guidance of her nephew’s wife, 
notably the system of improving reading, 
and the searcely less odious discipline of 
classical concerts. 

Susy would cheerfully dance fifteen miles 
an evening to Sousa two-steps, and had been 
known to weep at Tosti ballads as sung by 
a favorite barytone, but she attended an af- 
ternoon devoted to Beethoven with the ex- 
pression of a lamb led to the slaughter. 

Her husband, who vibrated between a de- 
sire to kiss Susy for her sweet adaptability 
to a temperament so exigent as Aunt 
Emma’s, and a yearning to slap that good 
but sometimes mistaken woman for her in- 
sistence in the matter of her theories and 
those of The Young Mother, usually com- 
promised by laughing at them both, to the 
amazed forbearance of his aunt, who could 
never understand why she had allowed him 
to laugh at her since she first put him into 
short trousers, and the amused indifference 
of his wife, who had been laughed at and 
adored by every man of her acquaintance, 
and had never dreamed of resenting it. 

Having waited for the present burst of 
laughter -to subside, Aunt Emma continued 


calmly, 


“¢_of her who, brooding over— ” 

“T think brooding is the most disgusting 
word, Aunt Emma, absolutely the most dis- 
gusting! It always reminds me of one of 
two things—either a sulky person or a hen. 
I’m not either one, and that article will 
never make me listen to their old Greek 
myths. So it’s no use, Aunt Emma. If 
you’re going to read that dreadful Marius 
book, I don’t mind so much, because I don’t 
understand anything whatever in it, and 
parts of it are awfully pretty. But I do 
understand the Ruskin, and it irritates me 
terribly—preachy old thing! No 
poor Harry—” 

“Tl begin Girectly,” Aunt Emma inter- 
posed, hastily, and Marius the Epicurean 
moved wsthetically on his way for an hour. 

Susy lay quietly among the pillows, dozing 
from time to time, staring vaguely into the 
fire, pulling her toes in and out of her slip- 
pers. Sometimes a little dreamy smile 
slipped over her face, sometimes a chance 
word of the text called up an instant sad- 
ness, sometimes a quick dread darkened her 
eyes and clinched her hands. But Aunt 
Emma, oblivious to all else, was lost in 
Marius, and Marius, so far as his audience 


wonder 
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was concerned, was lost in his style—that 
very style which had so recommended him 
to Mrs. Strenway. 

Exactly one hour from the moment the 
pasteboard marker had left the claret-col- 
ored book it was returned to it, considerably 
in advance of its last resting-place, and Aunt 
Emma retired for her own nap, leaving her 
niece and The Young Mother in undisputed 
possession, with unlimited opportunity for 
cultivating each other’s acquaintance. This 
opportunity young Mrs. Wilbour improved 
no further than to make an unmistakable 
face at the instructive periodical, employing 
the time until her husband’s arrival in prac- 
tising new styles of hair-dressing. 

Later, Aunt Emma heard their shouts of 
laughter across the hall, and wondered for 
the thousandth time if they would ever grow 
up. Nor would she have been encouraged had 
the cause of their mirth beem made clear to her. 

“Tommy dearest—I wish there was a 
magazine called The Young Father!” 

“Heavens! I don’t.” 

“Well, but, Tommy, if there happened to 
be, and you had to read out of it, and it was 
all about Greek things and thinking beauti- 
ful thoughts and studying architecture, and 
nothing interesting, what would you do?’ 






‘This is just about as much as 1 
can stand ! 
sake, let Toots alone !” 
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“T’d seek out the editor, Toots, and shoot 
him.” 

“T think what I mind the most,” Susy 
continued, tying her husband’s head band- 
agewise in a pale green Ascot and flapping 
the ends like rabbit’s ears in his enduring 
face, “is that in all these articles they keep 
talking about the thoughts that come to you 
while you are sewing. Of course I can’t 
have the thoughts, because I can’t sew. Tom- 
my dearest, do you mind my not sewing?” 

“ My precious Toots!” 

“Well, I thought perhaps you might. 
Aunt Emma thinks I ought to learn, because 
there was some poetry in that old Young 
Mother about the young hopes that were em- 
broidered on to little petticoats and things 
like that, you know. It really was awfully 
pretty, the poem. And it made me feel sad 
because I couldn’t learn so soon, Tommy 
darling. You know Sis always did it for 
me, and since we were married, Aunt Emma. 
And—and the clothes wouldn’t look nice, and 
I want his things to be so nice—” 

“My precious baby, if you ery Ill shoot 
the editor anyhow! It will be the death of 
us all, that infernal Young Mother. 
you will break my heart!” 

“T have to cry a little, because I wanted to 


Toots, 


For Heaven's 




















THE 


all day. Ever since Valeria Bell played that 
violin this morning, I have been so sad, 
Tommy. Aunt Emma read how Leonardo 
da Vinci’s mother used to be played to on 
the violin before he was born, and that’s why 
he was such a great man, probably, and so she 
asked Valeria to come in every day and play 
a little, and she came to-day and played ‘ My 
Old Kentucky Home’; and the chorus always 
made me cry when the quartette sang it— 
do you remember, when we were engaged /— 
and she played the alto, too, and I felt as if 
I was going to die or something—” 

“ Toots, shut up!” 

“And so I cried, and then Valeria cried, 
and Aunt Emma rushed around, and the 
puppy howled, and so finally I had to laugh. 
L hope Valeria won’t come again, Tommy.” 

“ Not on her life, she won’t!” 

“ And then I’ve been making up my mind. 
We mustn’t call him he, Tommy, because 
he’s practically certain to be she. There was 
a table of them—which they were, | mean— 


and all the first ones were girls. Practically 
all, I mean. Aunt Emma says it’s bad for 


me to have my mind made up wrong. Of 
course it might just be a boy, but when we 
thought of all we knew they were all girls. 
Minnie’s baby, and Ethel’s, and your own 
sister’s, Tom—” 

“ Oh, nonsense!” 

“No, it isn’t, dearest. As Aunt Emma 
said: ‘Look at Tom. Was he a first baby?’ 
and I had to say no, because there is your 
sister Julia.” 

“ Where did you find the fool tables?” 

“Why, in The Young Mother, dear—” 

“Oh, confound The Young Mother!” 

The subscriber to that abused periodical 
was at that moment adding to her diary 
the latest encounter with the incomprehen- 
sible character of her niece: 

“S. informed me this morning with an 
actual smile that she had ‘finally done it, 
and now it was off her mind.’ 

“* Done what? said I. 

“* Fallen down flat, right on my nose,’ she 
replied, with an air of great amusement, 
to which my horror seemed only to add. 
‘Everybody has to do it once, you know, 
Aunt Emma, and I tell you I did it thorough- 
ly—my whole length, on Fifty-seventh Street. 
Thank Heaven, it’s over.’ Is there any sub- 
ject S. would not treat flippantly? And to 
think that. to her is to be confided the destiny 
of a human soul!” 


Vow. XXXVIT.—22. 
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“If you cry I'll shoot the editor.” 


It was her nephew in person who explained 
to Miss Wilbour the extent of his indifference 
to the achievements of Leonardo da Vinci, 
with regard to the effect of violin music 
previous to his distinguished birth. 

“And as for sewing, Aunt Emma, I don’t 
give a continental hang whether Toots ever 
sees a needle or not. You know very well 
she never did sew; why should she begin now, 
with all her other responsibilities ?” 

“Responsibilities, Tom! I should think 
so, indeed! And approached in the most 
extraordinary spirit. When I remember your 
cousin Minnie and the way she divided her 
time—so much for reading, and so much for 
lectures at the hospital, and always twice a 
week to afternoon service, and made every 
stitch of the baby’s clothes herself, and—” 

“Oh, Minnie always was a precious little 
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Escorted to the ninth symphony. 


prig, Aunt Emma. 
well.” 
“T know that she makes 
home for William Sears, Tom.” 
“And William Sears tried hard for Toots 
before he gave her a chance to make it, too! 
Don’t you forget that, Aunt Emma! Now 
don’t you bother about Tootie; Valeria Bell 
has made her blue as indigo with that in- 
fernal violin. I’m going to bring in some 
people and cheer her up. We'll have some 
coon songs and something to eat and—” 
“T’m sure Valeria plays very well, Tom.” 
“She plays altogether too well for this 
family, Aunt Em, and that’s the trouble! 
Now you tell Norah to bend her mind in the 
direction of the cheese, and find out whether 
there is going to be enough, will you? Id 


You know that perfectly 


an admirable 
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like to be able to make one rabbit before I 
die without sprinting five blocks for the ma- 
terials. And suggest that corn-meal muffins, 
while good in their place, are not my first 
choice when it comes to a rabbit.” 

“Yes, Tom, Ill attend to it.” Aunt 
Emma had lived through many useful years 
under the firm conviction that she had 
brought up her nephew Thomas with an un- 
sparing severity and what she called “a 
taut rein”; that she was in reality his un- 
questioning slave had long been apparent 
in the meanest intellect of their acquaint- 
ance, the more intimate part of which laugh- 
ed consumedly at her efforts to surround his 
wife with the atmosphere most precisely in 
accord with her spiritual and athletic re- 
quirements. 

Susy in her long fur cloak and an expres- 
sion of settled melancholy, gently but firmly 
escorted to the Ninth Symphony; Susy seat- 
ed resignedly on a red-plush bench gazing at 
placid landscapes by Homer Martin, which 
she insisted looked so much like the country 
that she might as well be going home for 
Thanksgiving and be done with it; Susy di- 
recting ill-concealed frowns at the uncon- 
scious subjects of the Parthenon Frieze, 
while Aunt Emma led the way through the 
Metropolitan “collection of casts, and escap- 
ing finally through the inspired suggestion 
that the atmosphere of damp, if immortal 
plaster, was quite as likely to produce a chill 
as an elevation of soul—had been the sub- 
ject of sympathetic mirth for many months. 
She was a light-hearted little creature, and 
for the most part joined in the laughter she 
caused, but occasionally even her good-tem- 
pered tolerance deserted her, and she would 
flee to her married sister, who possessed more 
babies than theories, and who cheered her with 
new shirt-waist patterns and popular novels. 

It was on her return from one of these 
visits that she confronted the greatest of 
many small crises for which the too-sug- 
gestive Young Mother was responsible. It is 
doubtful if any of the performers in the 
drama will forget it, though only one of 
them can be persuaded to relate it. 

Aunt Emma had improved the occasion 
of Tom’s departure to his wife’s old home to 
make certain long-planned preparations for 
Susy’s approaching birthday. Both the 
young people noticed a certain self-congratu- 
lation in her welcome, both felt some small 
surprise in store; but it was upon Susy alone 
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that the revelation burst, it was Susy’s 
shrill ery that brought her terrified husband 
to her side. 

Buried in his arms, she screamed frantical- 
ly: “ Take him away! Take him away! Oh, 
Tom, take them both away! I shall die—I 
know I shall! I shall never sleep in this 
room alone again—never! Oh, please take 
him away!” 

Staring in angry expectation around the 
dimly lighted room, there appeared to the 
startled gaze of Mr. Wilbour a menacing 
white figure almost the size of life, cold and 
demure, gazing with placid, empty eyes at 
his trembling little wife. 

Through the half-gloom one white arm ex- 
tended threateningly; the costume of their 
guest consisted of a mass of drapery depend- 
ing from his arm. 

“What in thunder— Where— Lie still, 
Susy darling; he—it can’t possibly hurt you, 
my sweetheart—” 

“Tt’s only the Apollo Belvedere, Susy!” 
Aunt Emma’s voice expressed a certain terri- 
fied disgust. “ What is the matter with you? 
It’s just a statue! I had it put up to-day. 
It’s for your birthday—it’s nothing but a 
plaster cast. Please stop screaming, Susy!” 

“In Heaven’s name, Aunt Emma, what is 
the meaning of this?” Tom demanded, 
furiously. 





“Have you lost your mind?” 
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“Not at all, Tom. Put her head lower. 
There, there, [ll stand in front of him. 
You can’t see him now.” 

“T can, too! I see his arm! Oh! oh! oh!” 

“Tt was because‘I read so much about the 
Greek women, Tom, in—in The Young 
Mother, and I know no reason for Susy to 
act this way. All around their houses these 
statues stood, it said, and they took especial 
pains to look at them all the time. And the 
Roman women, too, for that matter. It had 
a real influence on the children.” 

“T should think it might have had,” her 
nephew remarked, bitterly. “Shut your eyes, 
Toots, or look away—look over there.” 

“ Oh, Tom, don’t,don’t! there’s the other one! 
He’s worse! Don’t tell me to look at him!” 

Mr. Wilbour whirled about and met the 
intelligent if strenuous expression of the 
Flying Mercury. To the enraged host this 
jumping, beckoning visitor presented an ap- 
pearance no less imbecile than exasperating. 

“It is from Harriet Strenway,” Aunt 
Emma explained, dejectedly; “we got them 
together. Who would have supposed Susy 
would act this way? The man brought them 
up so carefully—only one gouge in the hall 
paper, from the helmet. I thought in the 
morning when she first woke up she could 
look at them—” 

“You see, this time I said, ‘I will behave; 
I will be brave—it isn’t real!” Susy gurgled 
through chattering teeth; both hands grasped 
her husband’s. “ When I wake up in the 
night, and I think it is some one in the room, 
and I am so frightened, and I just say, ‘ It’s 
nothing, it’s nothing, it can’t be anything,’ 
and then it isn’t anything. But this is just 
like the time I heard the trampling, and I 
stuck it out, and I wouldn’t 











The curls of the divine messenger crumbled in her 


black broadcloth lap. 





believe it, and then it was 
the man painting the roof!” 


‘“‘Yes, dearest; never 
mind! Come out with 
me.” 

“ And—and this time I 





just said: ‘ No, no, I won’t 
scream; I won’t! It’s a 
night-gown hung up; it’s— 
it’s something— Then one 
of them moved and I saw 
him! And it was real; it 
wasn’t any use pretending. 
It was so dark—he was so 
big— Oh! oh! oh!” 


“Let go, darling, and 
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I'll take ’em right away—you sha’n’t see them 
a moment more—” 

“No, no, Tom; stay here! 
scream !” 

“There, there, Toots; lie 
your eyes.” 

Mr. Wilbour advanced and seized the Apollo 
Belvedere about the waist. It was much 
heavier than he had expected, and he col- 
lapsed gently to the floor, the statue in un- 
disturbed dignity reclining upon him. 

Aunt Emma gasped, and Susy giggled 
hysterically. 

Tom set his jaw and rose to a determined 
height, scowling at the Apollo, who made no 
further resistance. A heavy thud and the 
subsequent closing of a door in the hall im- 
plied that the bath-room closet had enshrined 
the chief jewel of the Vatican. 

Later he attacked the Mercury, the women 
following his every motion with a strained 
attention. As he staggered through the door, 
the astonishing profile view of an apparently 
struggling victim, one arm extending in 
agonized appeal behind his captor’s back, 
one white knee crooked for winged flight, 


Tom, I shall 


down and shut 
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turned the tide of Susy’s emotion, and peals 
of laughter echoed wildly through the bed- 
room. Tom paused a moment in relief; 
the slippery figure twisted in his arms, and 
the fluttering helmet crashed against the 
door. 

A shower of plaster pattered to the floor; 
a wail from Aunt Emma cut across a hollow 
crash, and Mercury lay prone and headless 
before them. 

Mr. Wilbour arose and faced his family. 
“ Susy,” he commanded, “go into my room!” 
Shaking with laughter, mopping her eyes, 
Susy trailed out of the room, and Tom ad- 
dressed his aunt. “Aunt Emma,” he thun- 
dered, “this is just about as much as I can 
stand! If it’s Toots who’s going to have this 
baby, for Heaven’s sake let her have it! If 
not—” 

He stalked out of the room, straddling the 
fallen Mereury contemptuously. 

Once he glanced back. Aunt Emma sat in 
the doorway, dazed and tragic, a very Judith, 
with the curls of the divine messenger crum- 
pled in her black broadcloth lap. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 








AN EASTER CANTICLE 
BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


Once more is the woodland ringing 








With buoyant mirth; 

Once more are the green shoots springing 
From under-earth; 

Out of the gates of glooming,— 
The depths of dole,- 

Like a bud unto its blooming, 


Once more there are lyrics lifted 
From all the rills; 

Once more there is warm light sifted 
On God’s fair hills. 

Out of the slough of sadness, 
Again made whole, 

Into the glow of gladness 

Rise thou, my soul! 





Rise thou, my soul! 


Once more the exultant spirit 
Through nature runs; 

Once more from heaven to hear it 
Lean stars and suns. 

Freed from thy wintry prison, 
Seek thou the goal 

Of Christ, the re-arisen, 
My soul, my soul! 
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THE SUMMER SKY 


BY KATHARINE PYLE 


When upon the grass I lie It’s as lonely as can be 

I can see the great blue sky, In that deep sky over me; 
And the shining summer clouds Not a butterfly nor bird— 

Moving slowly by. Only clouds to see. 
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SAT by the riv- 


By! M ‘x10 Weim 
| er-bank at twi- 
light. Bob, my 
fox-terrier, foraged 
in the distance, his 
short tail gayly up- 
right, his active 
white body darting 
among the _ tree 
trunks. There was 
no contemplation 
for him while 
birds could be 
scared up from 
the ground and 
squirrels smell- 
ed out in the hollow trees. Aquiver from the 
tip of his inquiring nose to the missing tip 
of his tail, he sought for sensations, found 
them, loved them, and lived in them. The 
life of nature seemed vividly to flow into and 
out of him, a stream as real as the stream at 
my feet. 

This, too—the river I love—is full of life. 
There is the life of the little mosses and reeds 
by the brim, and that of the great brooding 
trees, drinking it in through their brown 
roots twisting out among the lesser growths 
into the clear amber water. These roots are 
sometimes fringed with young rootlets, eager 
suckers dripping with bountiful nourishnient. 
In among them queer insect creatures snuggle 





content. The very stones roll softly with the 
rolling river. 
You can imagine the fresh-water clams 


under the ooze, peacefully letting their shells 
fall open. The little fishes swim over and 
under, and in and out, and round about, in a 
languid, smooth dance, keeping close together. 
The larger fishes, noses up current, wave 
luxurious tails ahd fins, opening and shutting 
pink-lined gills. And the nourishing mother 
of all, the broad-bosomed river, moves on its 
steadfast way to the sea, unburdened, 
minished, finding life in giving it. 
Across, on the island, the sheep crop the 
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short grass. Their heavy wool protects them 
from the cool of the evening as from the heat 
of the day. One of them, on my side of the 
river, foolishly terrified by my triumphant 
Bob, runs down the bank, plunges into the 
shallows, and swims across to his comrades on 
the island. His wet sides heave with his pant- 
ing, but across the water one can feel his sat- 
isfaction as he gazes at the chidden little dog 
whose collar I hold. Safe, he begins again 
the serious business of life—grazing and 
growing wool. 

Pressed down by an unrelenting hand, Bob 
lies for a few moments, as resistant as a coiled 
spring, his pink tongue lolling. The bright 
eyes set and close, the tense body relaxes, and 
all in another minute the tired dog lies against 
me, sound asleep. 

Now I have time to be still, to forget to 
think or to notice. The faint tints are fading 
from the sky, the soft wind blows, the river’s 
song rises clear. Near me a breath of milky 
fragrance, a steady cropping, here and there a 
darkling bulk, mean that the cows are covet- 
ing the grass on which I rest. Their empty 
udders swing light. The cows have been fed 
at the barn, when they were milked, and are 
eating now for pure luxury. 

But what is this rubbing against my tree 
trunk*and my back? What this recurrent, 
throaty growl, this rumbling low joggle of 
friendliness? It is Tom, my Maltese cat, 
waking from the day’s long drowse as the sun 
goes down, slipping forth in the gray even- 
ing, invisible in his likeness to it, silent, swift, 
with eyes that open and shut like a stoked 
furnace at night. This is his hour, the hour 
that sets him gliding swiftly along in the dim- 
ness, far from home, intent to explore the 
world and the joys that are in it. And here 
in his path he finds an empty-handed mistress, 
idly dreaming by the river. He pauses to 
greet me, making songs in the depths of his 
throat; but when I try to draw him into my 
lap for a warm cuddle he grows slim and 
smooth, and slips away between my hands. 
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The birds in the trees 
above have ceased their 
chirping. They rustle 
among the branches, and 
are still. Hanging their 
idle leaves unresponsive 
to the evening air, the 
trees too have gone to 
sleep. In the island 
marsh, half-way across 
the river, the frogs have 
begun their concert. The 


tree-toads are shrilling, 


their antiphon to the 
hushed birds. The river 
alone is as before, awake 
and sufficient in the night 
as in the day, moving, un- 
faltering, to the sea. But 
it has drawn a gray mist 
over its face, and its song 
is of hidden things. I 
must go home. I wonder 
where the little fishes 
sleep ¢ 


Here alone in the stub- 
ble field, beneath bare 
boughs I sit. We are 
facing the coming winter, 
the world and I together. 
I lean, for companion- 
ship, close to the one tree 
standing in the field. 
The ground is cold with 
frost, though soft yet 
from the spring - time 
ploughing; the grasses 
the corn used to hide as 
it waved far above them 
in the summer air, now 
have the sunshine and 
the frost to themselves. 
Perhaps great thoughts 
in my mind are growing 
from the little idle 
thoughts of the hour—who 
knows? Early this morn- 
ing these grasses were 
clothed in bridal white; 
now they are gracious 
shades of gray and tan, 
warm wine-color near the 
roots. Their delicate 
tops, tasselling bravely in 
emulation of the corn, 


PICTURES OF PEACE 


THE SILVER-BRIGHT MOON, WITH 


4 DIM HALO ABOUT HER. 
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WE ARE FACING THE COMING 
are rich with seeds. Even the grasses are 
ready for winter—ready for rest, and, after 
that, for next year’s growth. 

“ Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of 
the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is 
cast into the oven, shall He not much more 
clothe you, O ye of little faith?” 

This, my tree, is an apple-tree, standing 
broad and bountiful among the shocks of corn. 
It. does not look as if fruit-bearing were easy. 
Its short trunk is contorted with effort; its 
branches grow as they can at ungainly angles. 
They look as if they had started heavenward 
in their youth, but later had been borne steadi- 
ly earthward with the weight of years and of 
fruit, till they spread horizontal, yearning 
over the fields. It is a motherly tree, full of 
wrinkles and gnarls, with young offshoots 
springing gayly from the level branches 
straight up toward the sky. I think they feel 
sure that they will never bend, whatever 
weight they bear; or break, whatever wind 
may blow. There is a dry crackle as of 
laughter above me, as the wind shakes the few 
remaining leaves. Most of them have al- 
ready fallen, pushed off by the crowding buds; 





WINTER, THE WORLD AND I TOGETHER, 


the bare twigs are knobbed with promise. 
What, old tree! With the burden of years 
upon you, do you hope still, in the near 
presence of winter? While I— 

Pleasant play-houses these corn-shocks 
would make. Wigwams they are, full of food, 
well supplied against famine. Their plumed 
heads nod to the breezes like the feathered 
hhead-dresses of hospitable Indians, welcoming 
even the stranger to share their full store. 

The year’s work is over; the field is no 
longer busy with growth—yet has it ever been 
busy? Has it ever done aught beyond letting 
the sun and the rain cherish and feed it, the 
kindly laws of nature take sufficient effect ? 
Here is all the rich product of labor, with none 
of its exhaustion; here the living faith rest- 
ing serene in good works. I, too, lying elose 
against the earth, will yield me to the laws of 
growth and of rest. We will all be still to- 
gether—all of us here in the field—unknowing, 
yet not dead, our lives secure within us; play- 
ed upon by pure air, warmed by the sunshine, 
soothed into quiescence by the pointed fingers 
of the frost—unafraid, unrejoicing, in utter 
peace beneath the sky. 
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I have carried the baby into my own room, 
to put him to sleep before the fire. The chil- 
dren have all had their early supper, and the 
others are frolicking in the nursery with their 
father—he enjoys this good-night frolic as 
much as they do. Baby has played until 
he is tired out, and must come with me into 
the quiet and go to sleep. The noise of the 
laughing children still reaches us, softened by 
distance and curtained doorways. The 
drowsing baby starts and turns toward the 
door. 

No, sweetheart; no more play for mother’s 
boy to-night. It is sleepy-time now. See the 
pretty fire; how it dances up the dark chim- 
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ney. And see, over there, how it shines on the 
walls and looks at itself in the long mirror. 
And hear the crackling, snapping song it 
sings—singing baby to sleep. 

Would you like to stretch your toes to it? 
Well, turn over on mother’s lap. Oh, you 
eurly thing! You fairly hug mother’s knees 
with all your little self, as you lie there on 
your stomach. Uncurl your toes to the plea- 
sant warmth, and see what the new muscles 
in the backs of your legs can do. Stretch and 
breathe, cuddle up to mother, and be happy, 
littlest. 

Shall I rub your back awhile? 
good loose flannel gown this is! 


Ah, what a 


My hand 














THE FAINT TINTS ARE FADING, THE SOFT WIND BLOWS, THE RIVER’S SONG RISES CLEAR. 
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goes "way up to your darling, darling shoul- 
ders. The sleeves are just big enough to let in 
two of my fingers, curving along the smooth 
little arms. Now across—and up—and down. 
Do you like it, love-bird? A kiss I must 
have, though it wake you—here, at your waist, 
where the two dimples hide. Did it bother 
you, poor dear? Well, that is part of the price 
of mothers. *Sh! ’Sh! I'll rub again—across 
—and down—and up—with a gentle trot, and 
a little rock, and a murmured snatch of song: 





“ Bye, baby—bye—bye ” 


Now gently I lift you into my arms. The 
blue eyes I love are closed, the drooping head 
rests upon my bosom. A long sigh of sweetest 
breath, an utter yielding of the flower-soft 
body, and I sing again, with a swelling throat, 


“ Hush, my dear, lie still and slumber—” 


Why does my heart ache so? And what is 
it for which I long, now that my arms and 
heart are full? 

“Holy angels guard thy bed—” 


Yes, that is it. There are angels near— 
angels who love little babies, who know how 
to be all love and graciousness, who never 
fail, as I fail. They fill the dim corners of 
the room. I can almost see their robes waving 
in the waving firelight. In my soul I feel 
their presence, helping me to bear the weight 
of tenderness that oppresses me. Ah, Lord, 
how did You ever dare to trust me with this 
little child—Your own precious little child? 

He is sound asleep in my arms; and I lie 
back in the Everlasting Arms, safe in a greater 
love than this that is too great for my heart. 
The children in the nursery have dropped into 


‘of the moon. 


silence. Their father tiptoes past my door, 
but I feel his love as, afraid to speak, he lifts 
the curtain and looks in at us. 


At last I am clear of the city and can 
dream as I will under the stars and the sky. 
Oh, it is good to have the sky to one’s self, 
unfretted by a single roof! I breathe in deep 
breaths of it. There are not even trees about 
me, just here, though a row of them stands 
on the edge of the further field, a delicate band 
of lace against the softly luminous horizon. I 
am blissfully alone under the clear breadth 
of the heavens, empty of all littleness. 

When I grow tired of gazing straight up 
and up, I rest my eyes on that slender line of 
trees, rest them that they may search further 
in their next upward sweep. The sky is so 
unthinkably vast that I find it tends to make 
you lose not only your worries, but your full 
personal consciousness, To catch your breath, 
you need to drop nearer earth now and then; 
else you are in danger of losing your centre, 
of having no point of intense feeling upon 
which to focus your perception of the immen- 
sities. It is no wonder that certain wise men, 
watching the Oriental stars and moon, look- 
ing deep into the sky for night after night, 
should conceive of Nirvana as the uttermost 
state of the soul. For me, I choose to have a 
little nest of selfhood into which I may gather 
my thoughts, hover over them, and bring 
forth something that has life. 

I never knew much of astronomy. How 
many millions of miles away is the sun? At 
any rate, it is only a few thousand miles of 
earth that now hides him from me, and lets 
me see him only as he is reflected in the face 
And she is a cold, dead world? 





STAND LIKE A DELICATE BAND OF LACE AGAINST THE SOFTLY LUMINOUS HORIZON, 























THE BROAD-BOSOMED RIVER MOVES ON ITS STEADFAST WAY TO THE SEA. 
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THE TREES, TOO, HAVE GONE TO’SLEEP. 





It may be true, but it is not the truth for 
me. I like best to love her just as she looks 
—silver-bright, golden-bright—which is it ?— 
with a dim halo about her, like the loves of 
the ages made visible. Think of the love that 
has gone out to her, the loves she has cherish- 
ed. Dear Lady Moon, they are blind who call 
you dead. 

And these stars—I cannot bear the thought 
of them as they really are. I like Shake- 
speare’s sensitive touch of description, as he 
catches the light of them for an instant in a 
boy’s mirror, and plays with it: 


“ Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold.” 


Patines—those whirling suns, the centres 
of mighty world-systems! Bright gold— 
those globes of liquid fire! Yet Shakespeare 
knew the human heart. It is crushed under 
the thought of millions of suns, awhirl in unlit 
space—of violet gases, and green and yellow, 
flaring tremendous on the eyeless void. The 
human heart—my own trembling human 
heart—is not able to love such stupendous 
things. Let me look back again to my near 
and friendly trees. 

What is that—a panting breath, drawing 
nearer and nearer? A rush of sparks, au- 
daciously flung at the unwinking stars; a 
roar, a jangle, a rhythmical clatter and roll, 
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and the train speeds by, across the quiet coun- 
try, under the awful sky. A reek of smoke 
obscures the fair face of the moon, a harsh 
ery dies out along the still reaches of the air, 
and the train has gone. It showed for the 
moment like a great dragon hastening 
through the dark, breathing fire and snort- 
ing, its sides set with even bright scales. 

And above here, in the dark fields of space, 
another dragon moves, noiseless. I see the 
glittering scales on its sides. I know not the 
Man who holds command, who looks ahead 
over the way we go; yet I can go to sleep, 
like those people in the 
train. What am I, 
truly, shivering and 
thinking in my allotted 


section of time and 
space, but one bit of 
substance under law, 


carried along with the 
rest? These stars obey, 
and whirl, and shine, 
burning for untold ages 
unconsumed, in an or- 
der that reaches even 
my little eye and com- 
forts even my foolish 
heart. How shall I plan 
rebellion, then, or find 
a fear worth holding? 
An insect trills in the 
grass at my ear; a fire- 
fly flashes past, a tiny 
copyist of the stars. 
The impudent atom!— 
yet it, too, is under law, 
riding along secure in 
the great world-dragon. 
If one ean light a little 
spark under one’s wings, 
shall one not? It may 
match the stars’ far 
glory, to some near 
eye. That un- 
daunted chirp rises clear 
again—a song in the 
face of the sky and the 
night. What Power is 
this that orders alike 
the universes of the end- 
less heavens and the in- 
sect lives in the lowly 
grass? I could send a 
kiss into the sky if I 
could forget the mill- 


insect 
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ions and billions 
up there. 

Oh, I will get me back to the town where 
there are huddling houses and crowds of 
things. It glows cozily along the horizon. 
My trouble lurks there, I know, but I know 
also that there is a Power that can speed 
me along my appointed way, with all my 
weights upon me, as easily as it flicked that 
little train across half a little continent. 
And even in the noisy, bustling town, within 
the close four walls of home, in the firelight 
glow, are peace and rest. 


and trillions of miles 





WITH A GENTLE TROT, AND A LITTLE ROCK, AND A MURMURED SONG, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


HE next day was Saturday, 
and David took the afternoon 
train for Waterloo. As he 
dismounted from his car and 
stood upon the narrow, littered 
station platform, it was with 
an impression of confusion. The little vil- 
lage, sprawling its lazy width in the autumn 
sunlight, its air heavy with somnolence, seem- 
ed at once familiar and strange; the shift- 
less creatures idling in the streets, almost ev- 
ery one known to him for many years by 
name and reputation, appeared now, after so 
short an interval of absence and contrasted 
interests, like figures that had suddenly 
stepped out of a dimly remembered dream 
or story and been galvanized into move- 
ment and a similitude of life. Even then 
the illusion was hardly complete; he had seen 
puppets in a Punch and Judy show more 
strenuously alive than these. 

He left the station and walked up. the 
formless road that made the centre of the 
town’s inactivity. Acquaintances recognized 
him, hailing him listlessly from their easy 
postures along the edges of the crumbling 
walks or in the shelter of the wogden_ store 
awnings. So long as fair weather contin- 
ued, these sidewalk shows of indolence would 
goon. It was a relief to come at last upon a 
man who was moving in a quick stride. 

Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No. 1, Vol. XX XVII. 





They halted as they encountered, and the 
villager held out a thin, full- veined hand. 
“Well, David?” he said, with a tone of mild 
inquiry. 

He was a stooping, pallid man, with the 
air. of one who, if not yet aged, was still so- 
licitously watchful of the years. His beard 
was untrimmed, dry, straggling; his rusty 
frock-coat, always so inseparable from the 
figure of the cleric, had once been a garment 
of ceremcuious dignity, but was now noth- 
ing more than a pitiable week-day expedient 
for the preservation of Sunday decency. His 
black trousers were badly knee-sprung and 
shiny upon the thighs; his hat, his very neck- 
wear, shared in the presentment of a cheap, 
close poverty; his collar was yellow with age 
and unskilful home laundering, and its saw 
edge caught irritatingly at the long, loose 
strands of his beard, so that he had acquired 
a habitual, nervous sidewise jerk of the head 
in freeing his chin from this fretting grasp. 

David greeted him with the accents of 
hearty liking. “I’m glad to* see you, Mr. 
Kennedy. I tried to get time to call on you 
before I went away; but there were so many 
things—” 

“Yes, yes; of course; I know!” the other 
interrupted, quickly, with a manner that 
savored of propitiation. “It was good of you 
to think about us. Maybe sometime—” He 
left the sentence incomplete and struck into 
another. “Do you find the change in your 














THE 


labors agreeable? Or is it—”’ The question, 
too, came timidly to its end in the middle, as 
though from a long-continued custom of hold- 
ing individual opinions in abeyance, even in 
trifles. He had passed his life in the labor 
of ministry in obscure country villages, where 
the only hope of getting along depended, at 
bottom, not so much upon spiritual zeal or in- 
tellectual acumen as upon adroitness in fore- 
casting and reconciling himself to the 
spiritual and intellectual aberrations of a 
primitive people. At best that is not an ex- 
pansive life, nor one calculated to stimulate 
individuality. No doubt he had his own 
ideas; but they were usually shy as rabbits, 
inclined to run to cover at the first alarm of 
opposition, and to cower trembling in the 
thickets of formless speech. 

“Oh yes,” David answered to the implied 
inquiry. “I’m getting along famously. One 
of these days I'll turn out a credit to the Elk- 
horn country, and you'll all be recalling 
stories showing what a promising boy I was. 
How’s your own work, Mr. Kennedy?’ he 
asked, with a return to seriousness. “I should 
think you’d find it mighty hard sometimes, 
and discouraging.” 

“Oh the clergyman agreed with a 
stifled sigh. “ Yes, that’s true, in the mo- 
ments when I get impatient—you know— 
when I feel, as most men do now and then, 
I suppose, that I’d like to see some visible 
results of my work. But I try not to be im- 
patient. It’s a bad habit to form—don’t you 
think so ?’—a little incongruous, perhaps, to be 
working for eternity, and still expecting im- 
mediate returns on your work. I had some 
large plans when I was a young man; but 
they’ve rather—rather got away from me. I 
haven’t weakened,—no, no! I don’t mean 
that at all; but I’ve quit making definite plans 
for myself. I’m learning, instead, to adapt 
myself to every day, and to trust that there’s 
another hand than mine that’s laying out the 
plan. I think that’s safest. Don’t you? 
There’s plenty to be done, without any need 
for planning ahead. It saves a good deal of 
disappointment, too. Well, you’re in a hurry, 
aren’t you? Give our love to your mother, 
and come and see us whenever you can.” 

David crossed the broad sandy flat of com- 
mon, and entered the office of the hotel,— 
a bare, dingy room, wanting in every attribute 
of cleanly decency. Three or four tousled 
fellows were seated around a broken table, 
playing a noisy game of seven-up; others of 
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their kind stood around looking on, their sal- 
low, inert faces deformed by quids of tobacco 
tucked into their cheeks. A frowsy German 
sat humped over on the end of an empty beer- 
cask, holding a wretched lean kitten helpless 
in the grasp of his great paws, amusing him- 
self by blowing pipe smoke into its nose and 
eyes, while an ugly, crop-eared bull - dog 
crouched upon the floor before him, watch- 
ing the torture with quivers and growls of 
fellow-feeling. A dilapidated barber’s chair 
stood in one corner, the floor for a yard around 
strewn with the week’s clippings from many 
heads. In the chair sat Uncle Billy, submit- 
ting his snowy mane to the perils of a trim- 
ming. 

David stepped to the old man’s side, lay- 
ing an affectionate hand upon his shoulder. 
“ Hello, Uncle Billy!” he said, with a laugh. 
“Well, by Jupiter! What does this mean? 
Why, you look like a born dude!” 

The old fellow serewed his head around, 
peering up with twinkling eyes. He chose to 
ignore the need for a greeting; he spoke as 
though they had not been parted. 

“Swell, ain’t it? ’Mighty! Think you’re 
the only one? Watch out there, Sam; don’t 
take off too much. [I'l tell you what 
I’m a mind to do, Dave; I’m a mind to 
raise me a mustache. If I was to, I don’t 
b’lieve I’d have to go on a crutch no more. 
I’d make some o’ you young colts take the 
sides o’ the road; that’s what I would.” He 
sat squinting at his image in the cracked 
mirror, grinning, twisting his shrivelled lea- 
thern neck for better views of himself, preen- 
ing with an innocent vanity. When the barber 
was through with him, he paid his little reck- 
oning and limped from the chair. “Come on, 
boy,” he said. “I got the team all hitched, 
over back o’ the stable. We better be startin’. 
I got an ar’nd to do, too.” 

When they were seated in the light road- 
wagon, and had got off the main street into 
a shady by-way, David was content to keep 
his seat, looking abroad at the opening vista 
of prairie landscape, listening to the swift 
grind of the wheels upon the sandy road-bed, 
and to the guileless prattle of his companion. 

“We got the wheat all in,” the old fellow 
said. “ We planted the hill eighty two, three 
days after you left; an’ we just finished the 
bottom quarter yeste’d’y. Everything’s been 
just right. Dan’s got a notion o’ puttin’ in 
an extra eighty where the alsike’s been. I 
don’t know but I would, too. The clover’s 
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been there three years now; it ought to raise 
better wheat than any o’ the rest. Wheat’s al- 
ways a good prop’ty, too. A man ain’t never 
in danger o’ the poor-house long’s he’s got 
a few thousan’ bushels o’ winter wheat in his 
bins. We’re goin’ to ship some hogs next 
week; us an’ Stuart’s folks together can make 
up a car-load, fat as butter. I reckon we'll do 
it, if the price don’t go down too much before 
Tuesday.” 

They came presently to an avenue branch- 
ing from the section road, and there Uncle 
Billy, with a furtive glance at David, turned 
his horses aside. “ Got to stop at the creamery 
a minute,” he said, in explanation. “ Been 
kind o’ helpin’ round amongst the women 
folks a little, bringin’ their cream over for 
‘em, an’ I got to go get some o’ the cans to 
take back.” But an alert nervousness was 
upon him; he was not giving his mind entirely 
to the team. The early dusk was settling, 
blurring the details of the broad landscape, 
idealizing it, as though it had received some 
finishing touches from the brush of a Corot. 
Uncle Billy was studying the prospect ahead 
with a curious interest, as though he had 
conceived all at once something of an artistic 
passion. At last he drew rein sharply, break- 
ing into a gleeful cackle. 

“ Tlere she is!” he cried. 
an’ help her up.” 

“Why, Ruth!” David called to a shadowy 
figure by the roadside. “Is that really you?” 
He flung himself to the ground with alacrity, 
stretching his hands toward her in the semi- 
darkness. She met him with a laugh mellow 
as the unrestrained song of a lark. 

“Really and truly!” she said, brightly. 
“Are you in doubt about it? 
these away some place, and then I’ll argue it 
out with you.” 


“ Hop out, Dave, 


She carried a pair of huge, empty milk-cans 
that were tied together by the handles and 
swung over her strong shoulders. David’s 
heart warmed to the pastoral simplicity of 
her aspect. In the soft twilight, whose lin- 
gering glow suffused her buoyant figure, she 
and her burden seemed to belong to the free, 
wild prairie; she was an essential part of the 
scene; she could not have had a better setting 
for her luscious beauty. 

He stowed her cans away at the back of the 
wagon, and helped her to mount to the rear 
seat, then climbed to the place at her side. 
Unele Billy affected a jealous dismay. 

“Well, I like that! Shakin’ the ol’ man 
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that-a-way, to go set with the girls! All right, 
youngster; you can set with her, if you want 
to; only don’t you let me ketch you tryin’ to 
hold her hand on the sly. I won’t stand that. 
No, sir; I'll make you’ get out an’ walk. Jen! 
Ged ap, Phil!” 

David laughed again, exultantly. “ Not on 
the sly, Uncle Billy. It’s going to be done 
fair and honest, so anybody can see that wants 
to look.” But when he sought to take pos- 
session of her hand, it was stoutly withdrawn 
and hidden in the folds of her skirt. 

“No, sir!” she said. “You must explain 
things first. I want to know why you haven’t 
written to me?’ 


“Why, I did write,” he retorted. “You 
know I did. I wrote you two letters.” 
“ They weren’t letters,” she scoffed. “ Just 


two teeny little notes, written big, just as big 
as could be, on only one side of the sheet. 
No, sir; that doesn’t explain at all. I don’t 
eall a thing a real letter unless it’s written so 
fine I have to squint to read it, on both sides, 
and all crisscrossed up and down. That's a 
letter.” 

He hesitated a moment before attempting 
an answer. Her chiding, though spoken half 
mockingly, touched a delinquency which had 
troubled him not a little. He had meant to 
write exhaustively, telling her everything 
about his new life, and making daring ex- 
cursions into the future that was to be theirs 
in common; he had counted much upon the 
joy it would give him, and the steadfastness 
of purpose he would gather from her sym- 
pathy and understanding; yet the days had 


slipped by without adequate performance. 
They had parted as lovers,—all but be- 
trothed. Nevertheless, when he would sit 


down at his desk, with paper before him, 
he would find himself overwhelmed by a 
curious sense of insecurity in his attitude 
toward her,—an insecurity that could not be 
stated in terms, but that was still real enough 
to his mind. A score of times he wished de- 
voutly that he had asked‘ her to be his wife 
when the chance had been his, but he could 
not bring himself to take it for granted. Once 
he had started to put the plain question into 
form on paper; but it had eluded him,—his 
ardor had suffered a distinct loss, wandering 
about through the idle forms of syntax and 
rhetoric. He had given up the effort. He 
would wait a fit time and ask by word of 
mouth, out under the stars. As he looked 
upon it in his moments of tender retrospec- 
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tion, his love seemed to belong to the soft, 
starlit prairie nighjs, and not to the garish 
city days; it was to be declared in whispered 
syllables from warm, living lips, not by the 
poor means of ink and pens and paper. He 
had determined to wait; and in the mean time 
letter-writing had appeared unavailing, profit- 
Now that he was in her presence again, 
his irresolution fantastic, unjusti- 
fiable, and he put it aside with a feeling of 
grateful relief. 

“Wait till I go back,” he said, “and V’ll 
write you a letter that "Il make talk in the 
You'll see!” He felt for her 
hand in its hiding-place, and this time he was 
suffered to find it and to gather it into his 
own warm clasp. “ Now, tell me about things. 
You haven’t written to me at all, not even a 
teeny little scrawl. How have you been? 
What’s been happening to you?” 

“Oh, piles and piles of things,” she cried. 
“T can’t begin to tell you. I’ve been awfully 
busy. Ma hasn’t been a bit well, and I’ve 
had to cook for the men, and do most of the 
chores around the house,—splitting wood, and 
feeding the pigs, and building a new brush 
fence around the chicken-yard, and looking 
after the milk, and bringing the cream down 
to town, and—oh, everything! And it’s aw- 
fully funny, too. I used to think, when I was 
a little girl and had to help Ma, that when I 
grew up I’d be bound J wouldn’t do any of 
that kind of work. I was going to sit on a 
cushion and sew a fine seam—I was going 
to be a lady, and not know a thing about 
work. But now that I have it to do, ’'m 
just as happy and satisfied as I can be. Don’t 
you think that’s funny? I wouldn’t trade 
places with any queen I know.” 

“Wouldn’t you?’ he asked. “ Well, now, 
that’s what they call a coincidence. I was 
just thinking I wouldn’t trade places this 
minute ‘with any king J know.” 


less. 


seemed 


pe st-office. 


Uncle Billy spoke oyer his shoulder with 
clumsy jocularity. “An’ I wouldn’t swap 
with any two-spot in the whole dum deck. 


Keep it up! I ain’t listenin’, You can say 
just what you’re a mind to, an’ I won’t never 
let on I hear a word.” He ducked forward on 
his seat, chuckling, wagging his head in self- 
appreciation. The girl was in no degree 
abashed by his pointedness; such honesty as 
hers was not to be easily frightened. 

“ Now you tell,” she said to David. “ What 
have you been doing?” 
“Oh, heaps and heaps of things,” he an- 
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laughing imitation of her phrase. 
“T feel as if I’ve got to be almost a man of 
the world already, Ruth. It hasn’t taken 
half as long as I thought it would.” For 
the rest of the way he beguiled her with a 
lively rehearsal of his experiences in office, 
boarding-house, and street. The one thing 
above all others of which he had meant to 
tell her was his meeting with Margaret; but 
now that the chance had come, he held back 
from it. The story was not for the alert old 
ears on the front seat, he told himself; he 
would keep it for Ruth alone. He did not 
mention Margaret’s name. There was plenty 
besides to talk about, for he was a good ob- 
server and a graphic narrator. Ruth was a 
good listener too; and Uncle Billy more than 
once betrayed his own attention to the story. 

“Oh, you’re a smart boy!” he broke in by- 
and-by. “Next thing we know out here, 
you'll be learnin’ to lie, an’ cheat, an’ all 
them kind o’ things. You'll be gettin’ too 
high-toned for our set.” 

“Don’t you believe it!” David returned. 
“T’ll come back to the farm when I see the 
first signs of that.” 

“T hear you say so! I’ve heern lots of ’em 
I reckon everybody feels that-a-way, 
one time or other; yit there’s always a mid- 
dlin’ fair crop o’ liars.” 

“Yes!” Ruth broke in, with eager irrele- 
vance. “ And besides all I’ve told you, I’ve 
made myself a new dress, too,—a _ perfect 
beauty! every stitch my own work. Now what 
do you think of that? It’s just as good as if 
I'd bought it and paid twenty-five dollars for 
it; but it only cost me six dollars. Isn’t that 
thrifty? Oh, you’ve no idea what a miserly 
person I’m getting to be! I’m just terri- 
ble!” 

With such talk the time sped on airy wings. 
They came all too soon to the end. As he 
helped her from the wagon before the gate 
at her home, he held her hand for a moment 
between his own, reckless of Unele Billy’s 
enjoying oversight. 

“Tll come over to-morrow for a little 
while,” he said. “I must go back to Omaha 
on the afternoon train. I sha’n’t have much 
time. I'll have to talk over some home busi- 
ness with Dan in the morning, about the new 
quarter we’re buying; but I’ll come over on 
my way down, if it’s only for an hour.” 

His mother awaited him on the porch at 
home. If Uncle Billy’s weleome had lacked 
emotion, hers more than atoned. 
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impatient to get her arms about him as though 
his absence had been long and full of peril. 
As she leaned upon him, walking through the 
hall to the kitchen—the family assembly- 
room—she was like a girl in her unrestrained 
pleasure. 

“Tt’s good to have you back again!” she 
cried, softly. “ We’ve all been busy enough; 
but the house always seems empty, even in the 
busiest time, with any of my family gone 
away. I’m glad you’re home!” 

“Dear little mother!” 
cheek against her hair. “Do you think I’m 
not glad to be here?” He glanced quickly 
around upon the bare walls and simple fur- 
nishings. The table was spread in readiness 
for his late supper; a pot of coffee steamed 
cheerily on the back of the stove; from the 
door of the oven, standing ajar, issued a con- 
fusion of delicious odors. His glance came 
back to his mother’s face, that beamed with 
homely joy, and there was a queer catch in 
his voice. “Sure I’m glad to be here!” 

She hovered about him while he ate, heap- 
ing his plate with the choicest things from 
storeroom and pantry, glad when she saw his 
unfailing appetite, rejoicing in the hearty ac- 
cents of his voice, losing much of what he 
said in the simple delight of hearing him 
talk and knowing that he was hers again. 

His Sunday visit with Ruth was not a 
shining success, from the point of view of the 
impatient lover. The day was filled with 
the needful discussion of the affairs of home. 
In quitting the labor of the field he had not 
meant to step from under his share of the re- 
sponsibility of directing affairs. Dan, the 
elder, was a giant in capacity for execution; 
but by tacit consent David was looked upon 
as having the adroiter mind, the subtler un- 
derstanding, and as being the better-endowed 
contriver of ways and means. 

On this Sunday there had been a long con- 
ference between the brothers over the new ex- 
tension of the farm. Dinner-time found 
many points still undetermined. It was well 
after one o’clock when David said his good- 
bys and set off for his coveted talk with 
Ruth. 

Disappointment awaited him. The Milford 
family was assembled in force in the sit- 
ting-room after its midday meal. Ruth 
was there, to be sure, a vision of wholesome 
loveliness; but around her was a noisy swarm 
of youngsters. Providence had prospered the 
family in no way more than in the gift of 
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offspring; between Ruth and the babe at the 
mother’s breast were eight younglings of the 
house, in all stages of freckled, tow-headed 
awkwardness. 

Mrs. Milford—a worn, childridden relic 
of fair womanhood—was .walking the floor 
as David entered, hushing the infant in her 
arms. Ruth sat by a sunny south window, a 
book of childish tales open upon her knees, 
her soft voicé weaving a spell of enchantment 
around the souls of three or four of the small- 
er folk grouped upon the floor about her feet. 
In opposite corners of the room, seated upon 
the floor, their sturdy backs against the wall, 
were two cublike boys, glaring at each other 
in an avid longing for conflict. The father 
of the household—a big, red-shirted, red- 
bearded, red-cheeked specimen of outdoor 
manhood, lay stretching his massive length 
upon a couch, his hat over his eyes, his deep 
chest heaving under the stress of his guttural 
snoring. 

Ruth glanced up with a bright blush, let- 
ting her book fall shut. A chorus of remon- 
strant voices rose from those around her, and 
the half-sleeping 
release from the 
protest. 

“Oh, I’m sorry!” David said, helplessly. 

“ Never mind,” Mrs. Milford returned, with 
a feeble attempt at reassurance. “I'll take 
her out to the kitchen and get her to sleep. 
These children are making too much racket, 
anyway. I was just startin’ to do it when 
you come in. Don’t bother. Set down.” 

David drew a chair to Ruth’s side, striving 
against the rise of his embarrassment. 

“Mother’s had one of her dreadful sick- 
headaches to-day,” Ruth said. “I haven’t 
got my dinner dishes washed yet. I’ve been 
keeping the children quiet till she could put 
Annie to sleep; and then I’m going to try to 
get some of them to go to sleep too. They 
won’t often do it, though.” 

David glanced uneasily around upon the 
clamorous family. “ Why, what’s the matter 
with you, Dick?” he asked; but Ruth an- 
swered for the boy. 

“He and Ben have been fighting, and 
they’re being punished. They have to sit 
still in their corners for an hour. It’s the 
worst punishment we can contrive, on a nice 
day like this.” 

Dick drew the back of his mottled hand 
across his snub nose with a vicious sniff. 
“Tittle beast!” he challenged. “He stole 


babe awoke, squirming for 
mother’s arms, squealing a 
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the goodies I had picked out o’ my walnuts 
at dinner.” 

“You’re a liar!” Ben retorted, strenuous- 
ly. “You eat ’em yourself. I saw you bolt- 
in’ °em down on the sly, after Ma told you to 
quit.” 

“ Boys!” Ruth cautioned. “You mustn’t 
speak another word to each other; not another 
word! It’s perfectly disgraceful the way you 
carry on. Now I want you to be still.” 

“Aw, you hush up!” said the rebellious 
Ben. “ You ain’t my boss!” 

“ Ben!” she cried, with a pretty authority. 
The sleeping man stirred on his couch, threat- 
ening to awake, and the youngster subsided 
into a sulky silence. From the kitchen came 
the shrill screams of the baby and the weary 
voice of the mother. The children at Ruth’s 
feet were pulling at her skirt, pleading that 
she would go on with the interrupted reading, 
and refusing to be put off with promises. It 
seemed to be a time when a lover was a being 
quite superfluous; and David sat shifting his 
feet uneasily, making courageous efforts at 
speech, but realizing an ignominious failure. 
With no conscious effort of his own, a gro- 
tesque faney came to him: In a day not long 
gone that inert fleshy heap on the couch had 
laid ardent love at the feet of the pale, worn 
woman who now walked the kitchen floor, 
quieting her fretful babe, her aching head no 
doubt nursing some dull thoughts of life 
and romance. 

“Go on with your reading, Ruth,” he 
begged. “Tl just sit and look at you for a 
while.” And she complied willingly. 

His hour was almost gone when Mrs. Mil- 
ford came in again, bearing the dead-weight 
of the child, heavy with sleep. She passed 


through into an adjoining bedroom; then re- 
turned, brushing her shaking hands over her 
disordered hair, pulling at her calico gown, 
making a brave essay at a hospitable smile. 

“T declare, these young ones ’most tucker 
me out sometimes,” she said, with a listless 
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patience. “Seems like the days I get these 
terrible headaches is always the very time 
they pick on for their worst cuttin’-up. Now, 
Ruthie, you gi’ me the book. I'll amuse ’em, 
an’ you go talk to Dave awhile.” 

“No, no!” the girl answered. 
go and lie down yourself. 


“ 


You must 
You must, because 


you need it. There’s not much to do. Tl 
get through all right.” 
David looked at his watch and arose. “ It’s 


time I was starting for my train, anyway,” 
he said, and picked up his hat. 

Ruth walked with him through the shrub- 
grown yard and down to the road. They 
stood for a few moments with the gate be- 
tween them. She smiled into his devouring 
eyes, and he laid his hands upon hers, that 
held to the tops of the weather-worn gate. 

“You’re a good girl, Ruth,” he said. “I 
wish I could have talked to you a little while; 
but I’l! fix it next time. I sha’n’t be so busy 
at home when I come again.” 

There was a strident outcry at the house, a 
riotous outbreak of boyish taunt and defiance, 
as Dick and Ben found their release into the 
yard at the end of their imprisonment. Quick 
feet scuffled down the walk, and the freckled 
Dick appeared, climbing like a squirrel to a 
place on the top of one of the gate-posts, 
grinning down at David with an impudent 
intrusion of friendliness. 

“Say, Dave,” he shrilled, “I was down to 
the pick’rel hole yiste’d’y, an’ I got one, too. 
Golly! but he was a whopper! Only he got 
away, though. He got my line all twisted 
around a darned old stump. If it had been 
Ben, I bet he’d ’ve just set down an’ blub- 
bered. Don’t you?’ 

“Tt’s no use, Ruth,” David said, with a 
helpless laugh. “Tl have to wait. I must 
go now, but I’ll write to you. Good-by, dear.” 
He took her hand between his own, striving 
to make the pressure mean what he would 
have said. “ Good-by, Ruth.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


SOFT rain 
was falling. 
Umbrellas 

swayed and gleamed 
in the light of the 
street lamps. The 
brightness of the 
shop windows re- 
flected itself in the 
muddy mirror of 
the wet pavements. 
A miserable night, a dreary night, a night to 
tempt the wretched to the glimmering Em- 
bankment, and thence to the river, hardly 
wetter or cleaner than the gutters of the Lon- 
don streets. Yet the sight of these same 
streets was like wine in the veins to a man 
who drove through them in a hansom piled 
with Gladstone bags and P. & O. trunks. He 
leaned over the apron of the hansom and 
looked eagerly, longingly, lovingly at every 
sordid detail—the crowd on the pavement, 
its haste as intelligible to him as the rush of 
ants when their hill is disturbed by the spade; 
the glory and glow of corner public houses; 
the shifting dance of the gleaming wet um- 
brellas. It was England, it was London, it 
was home—and his heart swelled till he felt 
it in his throat. After ten years—the dream 
realized, the longing appeased. London, Lon- 
don, London! 

His cab, delayed by a red newspaper-cart 
jammed in altercative contact with a dray 
full of brown barrels, paused in Cannon 
Street. The eyes that drank in the scene 
perceived a familiar face watching on the 
edge of the pavement for a chance to cross the 
street under the horses’ heads—the face of one 
who ten years ago had been the slightest of 
acquaintances. Now time and home-longing 
juggled with memory till the face seemed that 
of a friend. To meet a friend—this did, in- 
deed, round off the scene of the home-coming. 
The man in the cab threw back the doors and 
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leapt out. He 
crossed under the 
very nose-bag of a 
stationed dray 
horse. He wrung 
the friend—last 
seen as an acquaint- 
ance—by the hand. 
The friend caught 
fire at the contact. 
Any passer-by who 
should have been spared a moment for obser- 
vation by the cares of umbrellas and top-hat 
had surely said, “Damon and Pythias,” and 
gone onward, smiling in sympathy with 
friends long severed and at last reunited. 

The little scene ended in a cordial invita- 
tion from the impromptu Damon— on the 
pavement —to Pythias—of the cab—to a 
little dance that evening at Damon’s house, 
out Sydenham way. Pythias accepted with 
enthusiasm, though, at his normal tempera- 
ture, he was no dancing man. The address 
was noted, hands clasped again, with strenu- 
ous cordiality, and Pythias regained his cab. 
It set him down at the hotel from which, ten 
years before, he had taken cab to Fenchurch 
Street station. The menu of his dinner had 
been running in his head like a poem all 
through the wet, shining streets. He ordered, 
therefore, without hesitation: 

Ox-tail soup. 
Fried sole. 

Roast beef and horseradish. 
Boiled potatoes. Brussels sprouts. 
Cabinet pudding. 

Stilton. Celery. 

The cabinet pudding was the waiter’s sug- 
gestion. Anything that called itself pudding 
would have pleased as well. He dressed hur- 
riedly, and when the soup and the wine-card 
appeared together before him he ordered 
draught bitter—a pint. 

“ And bring it in a tankard,” said he. 
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The drive to Sydenham was, if possible, a 
happier dream than had been the drive from 
Fenchurch Street to Charing Cross. There 
were many definite reasons why he should 
have been glad to be in England, glad to leave 
behind him the hard work of his Indian life, 
and to settle down as a landed proprietor. 
But he did not think of anything definite. 
The whole soul and body of the man were 
filled and suffused by the glow that trans- 
fuses the blood of the schoolboy at the end 
of term. . 

The lights, the striped awning, the red 
carpet of the Sydenham house thrilled and 
charmed him. Park Lane could have lent 
them no further grace, Belgrave Square no 
more subtle witchery. This was England, 
England, England. 

He went in. The house was pretty with 
lights and flowers. There was music. The 
soft-carpeted stair seemed air as he trod it. 
He met his host; was led up to girls in blue 
and girls in pink, girls in satin and girls 
in silk, muslin; wrote brief précis of their 
toilettes on his programme. Then he was 
brought face to face with a tall dark-haired 
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woman in white. His host’s voice buzzed in 
his ears, and he caught only the last words— 
“old friends.” Then he was left staring 
straight into the eyes of the woman who ten 
years ago had been the light of his,—the wo- 
man who had jilted him—his vain longing for 
whonr had been the spur to drive him out of 
England. 

“ May I have another?” was all he found to 
say after the bow, the conventional request, 
and the scrawling of two programmes. 

“Yes,” she said. And he took two more. 

The girls in pink and blue and silk and 
satin found him a good but silent dancer. 
On the opening bars of the eighth waltz he 
stood before her. Their steps went together 
like song and tune, just as they had always 
done. And the touch of her hand on his arm 
thrilled through him in just the qld way. 
He had, indeed, come home. 

There were definite reasons why he should 
have pleaded a headache or influenza, or any 
lie, and have gone away before his second 
dance with her. But the charm of the situa- 
The whole thing was so 
On his very first evening in Eng- 


tion was too great. 
complete. 
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land—to meet her! He did not go, and half- 
way through their second dance he led her 
into the little room, soft-curtained, soft-cush- 
ioned, soft-lighted, at the bend of the stair- 
case. 

Here they sat silent, and he fanned her, and 
he assured himself once more that she was 
more beautiful than ever. Her hair, which 
he had known in short fluffy curls, lay in so- 
herly waved masses, but it was still bright and 
dark like a chestnut fresh from the husk. 
Iler eves were the same, and her hands. Her 
mouth only had changed. It was a sad mouth 
now, in repose—and he had known it so mer- 
ry. Yet he could not but see that its sadness 
added to its beauty. The lower lip had been, 
perhaps, too full, too flexible. It was set now; 
not in sternness, but in a dignified self-con- 
trol. He had left a Greuze girl. He found 
a Madonna of Bellini’s. Yet those were the 
lips he had kissed—the eyes that— 

The silence had grown to the point of em- 


barrassment. She broke it, with his eyes on 
her. 
“Well?” she said. “Tell me all about 


yourself.” 

“There’s nothing much to tell. My cous- 
in’s dead, and I’m a full-fledged baronet, with 
estates and things. I’ve done with the gor- 
geous East, thank God! But you—tell me 
about yourself.” 

“What shall I tell you?” She had taken 
the fan from him and was furling and un- 
furling it. 

“Tell me?” He repeated the words slowly. 
“Tell me the truth! It’s all over—nothing 
matters now. But I’ve always been—well 
—curious. Tell me why you threw me 
over!” 

He yielded, without even the form of a 
struggle, to the impulse which he only half 
understood. What he said was true—he had 
been-——well—curious. But it was long since 
anything alive, save vanity, which is im- 
mortal, had felt the sting of that curiosity. 
But now, sitting beside this beautiful woman 
who had been so much to him, the desire to 
bridge over the years—to be once more in 
relations with her outside the conventionali- 
ties of a ballroom—to take part with her in 
some scene, discreet, yet flavored by the past 
with a delicate poignancy—came upon him 
like a strong man armed. It held him, but 
through a veil, and he did not see its face. 
If he had seen it it would have shocked him 
very much. 
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“Tell me,” he said, softly—“ tell me now— 
at last—” 

Still she was silent. 

“Tell me,” he said again, “ why did you do 
it? How was it you found out so very sud- 
denly and surely that we weren’t suited to 
each other —that was the phrase, wasn’t it?” 

“To you really want to know? It’s not 
very amusing, is it—raking out dead fires?” 

“Yes, I do want to know. I’ve wanted it 
every day since,” he said, earnestly. 

“As you say—it’s all ancient history. But 
you used not to be stupid. Are you sure the 
real reason never occurred to you ?” 

“ Never! What was it? Yes, I know the 
next waltz is beginning. Don’t go. Cut him, 
whoever he is, and stay here and tell me. I 
think I have a right to ask that of you.” 

“ Oh—rights!” she said. “ But it’s quite 
simple. I threw you over, as you call it, be- 
cause I found out you didn’t care for me.” 

“7—not care for you?” 

“ Exactly.” 

“But even so—if you believed it—but how 
could you’—how could you? Even so—why 
not have told me—why not have given me a 
chance?” His voice trembled. 

Hers was firm. 

“T was giving you a chance, and I wanted 
to make sure that you would take it. If I'd 
just said, ‘ You don’t care for me,’ you’d have 
said, ‘Oh yes, I do,’ and we would have been 
just where we were before.” 

“Then it wasn’t that you were tired of 
me ?” 

“Oh no,” she said, sedately; “it wasn’t 
that.” 

“Then you—did you really care for me 


, still, even when you sent back the ring, and 


wouldn’t see me, and went to Germany, and 
wouldn’t open my letters, and all the rest 
of it?” 

“Oh yes,” she laughed lightly; “I loved 
you frightfully all the time. It does seem 
odd now, to look back on, doesn’t it? But I 
nearly broke my heart over you.” 

“Then why the devil—” 

“You mustn’t swear,” she interrupted. “I 
never heard you do that before. Is it the 
Indian climate ?”’ 

“ Why did you send me away?” he repeated. 

“ Don’t I keep telling you?” Her tone was 
impatient. “1 found out you didn’t care, and 
-—and I’d always despised people who kept 
other people when they wanted to go. And 
I knew you were too—honorable—generous— 
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soft-hearted—what shall I say’—to go for 
your own sake, so | thought, for your sake, 
I would make you believe you were to go for 
mine.” 

“So you lied to me.” 

“ Not exactly. We weren’t suited — since 
you didn’t love me.” 

“J didn’t love you?” he echoed again. 

“And somehow I'd always wanted to do 
something really noble—and I’d never had 
the chance. So I thought if I set you free 
from a girl you didn’t love, and bore the 
blame myself, it would be rather noble. And 
so I did it.” 

“And did the consciousness of your own 
nobility sustain you comfortably?’ The sneer 
was well sneered. 

“ Well——not for long,” she admitted. “ You 
see, I began to doubt after a while whether it 
was really my nobleness, after all. It began 
to seem like some part in a play that I’d learn- 
ed and played—don’t you know those sorts of 
dreams where you seem to be reading a book 
and acting the story in the book at the same 
time? It was a little like that now and then, 
and I got rather tired of myself and my no- 
bleness, and I wished I’d just told you and 
had it all out with you, and both of us spoken 
the truth and parted friends. That was what 
I thought of doing at first. But then it 
wouldn’t have been noble. And I really did 
want to be noble—just as some people want 
to paint pictures or write poems or climb Alps. 
Come—take me back to the ballroom. It’s 
cold here in the past.” 

But how could he let the curtain be rung 
down on a scene half finished, artd so good a 
scene ¢ ° 

“ Ah no; tell me,” he said, laying his hand 
on hers, “why did you think I didn’t love 
you?” 

“T knew it. Do you remember the last 
time you came to see me? We quarrelled— 
we were always quarrelling—but we always 
made it up. That day we made it up as usual, 
but you were still a little bit angry when you 
went away. And then I cried like a: fool. 
And then you came back, and—you remem- 
ber— ad 

“Go on,” he said. He had bridged the ten 
years, and the scene.was going splendidly. 
‘Go on. You must go on.” 

“You came and knelt down by me,” she 
said, cheerfully. “It was as good as a play. 
You took me in your arms and told me you 
couldn’t bear to leave me with the slightest 


breath between us. You called me your héart’s 
dearest, | remember —a phrase you’d never 
used before—and you said such heaps of pret- 
ty things to me. And at last, when you had 
to go, you swore we should never quarrel 
again—and that came true, didn’t it?” 

“Ah, but why?” 

“ Well, as you went out I saw you pick up 
the gloves off the table, and I knew—” 

“Knew what?” 

“ Why, that it was the gloves you had come 
back for, and not me—only, when you saw me 
crying you were sorry for me, and determined 
to do your duty, whatever it cost you. Don’t! 
What’s the matter ?”’ 

He had caught her hands in his, and was 
scowling angrily at her. 

“(ood God! Was that all? I did come 
back for you. I never thought of the damned 
gloves. I don’t remember them. If I did 
pick them up it must have been mechanically, 
and without noticing. And you ruined my 
life for that!” 

He was genuinely angry. He was back in 
the past, where he had a right to be angry 
with her. Her eyes grew soft. 

“Do you mean to say that I was wrong—it 
was all my fault—you did love me?” 

“Love you?” he said, roughly, throwing 
her hands from him; “ of course I loved you 
—I shall always love you. I’ve never left off 
loving you. It was you who didn’t love me. 
It was all your fault.” 

He leaned his elbows on his knees, and his 
chin on his hands. He was breathing quickly. 
The seene had swept him along in its quicken- 
ing flow. He shut his eyes, and tried to catch 
at something to steady himself, some rope by 





which he could pull himself to land again. 


Suddenly an arm was laid on his neck, a face 
laid against his face. Lips touched his hand 
—and her voice, incredibly softened and tuned 
to the key of their love’s overture, spoke: 

“Oh, forgive me! Dear, forgive me. If 
you love me still—it’s too good to be true 
but if you do—ah, you do!—forgive me and 
we can forget it all. Dear, forgive me, I love 
you so!” 

He was quite still, quite silent. 

“Can’t you forgive me?” she began again. 
He suddenly stood up. 

“T’m married,” he said. He drew a long 
breath, and went on hurriedly, standing be- 
fore her, but not looking at her. “I can’t ask 
you to forgive me—I shall never forgive my- 
self.” 
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“Tt doesn’t matter,” she said,’ and she 
laughed. “ I—I wasn’t serious. I saw you 
were trying to play the old comedy, and I 
thought I had better play up to you. If I'd 
known you were married—but it was only 
your glove, and we’re such old acquaintances! 
There’s another dance beginning. Please go. 
I’ve no doubt my partner will find me.” 

He bowed, gave her one glance, and went. 
Half-way down the stairs he turned and came 
back. She was still sitting as he had left 
her. The angry eyes she raised to him were 
full of tears. She looked as she had looked 
ten years before, when he had come back to 
her and the accursed gloves had spoiled every- 
thing. He hated himself. Why had he played 
with fire and raised this ghost to vex her? 
It had been such pretty fire, and such a beau- 
tiful ghost! But she had been hurt—he had 
hurt her. She would blame herself now for 
that old past. As for the new past, so lately 
the present, that would not bear thinking of. 

The scene must be rounded off, somehow. 
He had let her wound her pride, her self-re- 
spect. He must heal them. The light touch 
would be best. 

“ Look here,” he said. “I just wanted to 
tell you that I knew you weren’t serious just 
now. As you say, it was nothing between two 
such old friends. And, and—” He sought 
about for some further consolation. I]]-in- 
spired, with the touch of her lips still on his 


hand, he said: “ And about the gloves. Don’t 
blame yourself about that. It was not your 
fault. You were perfectly right. It was the 
gloves I came back for.” 

He left her then, and next day journeyed 
to Seotland to rejoin his wife, of whom he 
was, by habit, moderately fond. He still keeps 
the white glove, with her kiss on it, and at 
first reproached himself whenever he looked 
at it. But now he only sentimentalizes over 
it now and then, if he happens to be a little 
under the weather. He feels that his foolish 
behavior at that Sydenham dance was almost 
atoned for by the nobility with which he lied 
to spare her, the light, delicate touch with 
which he rounded off the scene. 

He certainly did round it off. By a few 
short, easy words he accomplished three 
things. He destroyed an ideal of himself 
which she had cherished for years. He killed 
a pale bud of hope which she had loved to 
nurse—-the hope that perhaps in that old past 
it had been she who was to blame, and not 
he whom she loved. He had trampled in the 
mud the living rose which would have bloomed 
her life long—the belief that he had loved 
her, did love her—the living rose that would 
have had magic to quench the fire of shame 
kindled by that unasked kiss, a fire that frets 
forever like hell fire, burning, but not con- 
suming, her self-respect. 

He did, without doubt, round off the scene. 
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& WORK AND PLAY 2 


BY MARION FOSTER WASHBURNE 


ILLUSTRATED BY RUTH M. HALLOCK 


Miss Isabella Arabella Clarabella Sweet, 
When she started off to school always looked 
extremely neat. 
Her hair was tied up 
high 
With a ribbon o’er one 
eye, 
And bright with liquid polish were 
the shoes upon her feet. 
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But when the school was over and 
the children on the street, 
The change in Arabella was sur- 
prising and complete. 
Her mother took it hard 
When she saw her in the 
yard, 
“Why, Isabella Arabella Clarabella 


!? 
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“Zs ONSIDERING mothers, the 
wonder is that children turn 
out as well as they do. And 
considering children, the won- 
der is that mothers survive. 

Such, at least, is the opinion 
of a cloud of witnesses composed of those who 
have ceased to be children, and have not be- 
come mothers. “ What,” declares the spin- 
ster or the childless mistress of a household— 
‘what will happen to those awful Jones chil- 
dren? How will they turn out? Mrs. Jones 
them absolutely no training!” And 
then she looks at Mrs. Jones, and her wonder 
grows; the demands of the growing Joneses 
upon their mother—their noise, their mumps, 
their clothes, their squabbles—are enough, she 
thinks, to send Mrs. Jones into her grave—if 
only for refuge. Yet the fact is Mrs. Jones 
survives. And the chances are that the chil- 
dren will turn out fairly ‘well. The observer 
admits that she even turned out fairly well 
herself—though she was once a child; and her 
own mother, bless her heart! survived to be 
many times a grandmother! 

Now, as one reflects upon the anomaly of 
children who ought to be ruined, but are not, 
and mothers who ought to be dead, but are 
not, it is plain that there must be an explana- 
tion, and some people believe that the ex- 
planation is found in one word: Aunts. 

This paper is an appreciation of aunts. It 
is an effort to show that they are the Buffers 
of civilization. They do not often recognize 
their important function, nor do other people; 
and so, not unnaturally, they are not always 
appreciated. Perhaps that is the reason that 
they have not had much attention given 
them, either sociologically or imaginatively. 
Science has concerned itself deeply enough 
with other human relationships; and the su- 
premest art has devoted itself to their ex- 
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pression,—there is a whole literature of pa- 
ternity, and the great pictures of the world 
are of motherhood and brotherhood. But 
science ignores aunts; and when it comes to 
the arts, who can recall a work of art which 
seriously and nobly sets itself to reveal the 
genius of aunthood? Not one! We have 
Maggie Tulliver’s aunts, to be sure, and 
Pierre Loti has drawn very exquisitely the 
tenderness of an adult for the memories of his 
own childhood in connection with a gentle old 
creature, la tante Clair. -One can recall a 
dozen such instances, perhaps, but they are all 
sporadic; there is no aunt literature, as there 
is a maternal, or filial, or amical literature. 

And yet in the social and moral world the 
aunt has a unique importance; an importance 
which becomes apparent as soon as we recog- 
nize her as a Buffer; for the moment we do 
we are obliged to take her seriously. She, 
meantime, you can depend upon it, is taking 
us seriously! She looks on at, let us say, Mrs. 
Jones’s domestic situation and wonders; she 
has her own thoughts, this observing aunt! 
Mrs. Jones, however, or any mother of chil- 
dren, returns the aunt’s puzzled look with 
equal wonder, but with pity, too,—because a 
human creature who suffers the emptiness of 
a childless life is an object of pity. 

“T think old maids are the saddest things!” 
the mother says, toiling up stairs with sleepy 
Johnny heavy in her arms, and small Mary 
tugging at her skirts, and perhaps the two 
older children howling in the sitting-room be- 
‘ause the biggest brother has.snatched their 
picture-book away from them. “I think they 
are to be pitied. Nothing to do; nothing to 
love—except other people’s children. My hus- 
band’s sister adores my children, and I must 
say she is an immense help to me; but still, 
it isn’t as if they were her own, poor thing!” 
And then she proceeds to put her little 
people to bed,—to wash their faces, and hear 
their prayers, and tuck them up for the night, 
—and goes to her own bed worn out—and 
happy. She has no comprehension of any 
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other point of view. The shrill voices down- 
stairs did not trouble her; the destruction of 
things (as destruction, apart from expense) 
did not worry her; her own fatigue is almost 
delicious to her. Perhaps she falls asleep 
pitying “ Aunty ”;—and hidden underneath 
the pity there is just a little. contempt, too. 

This every good woman and mother will in- 
stantly deny: “Contempt for Aunty! Of 
course not!—but [I’m for her, poor 
thing.” 


sorry 


All the same, it is contempt, and it is un- 
avoidable. It is probably a cosmic emotion, 
far deeper than Christian ethics which forbid 
contempt for any other human creature; it is 
the race recognition that something is wrong. 
The complete man or the complete woman 
must know the complete gamut of human ex- 
periences, and the childless being cannot know 
it. No sympathy will supply to such a being 
an understanding of the “passion of the 
dam ”; no imagination can reveal to her soul 
the sense of immortality, felt (unconsciously) 
by the individual who is continued and con- 
tinued in his race. Both these things may be 
accepted by the brain of the childless adult; 
they cannot be known by the heart without 
experience. Of course the mother does not 
go through any such philosophical explana- 
tion of her pity and her unconscious con- 
tempt. She sits placidly darning the chil- 
dren’s stockings (the holes in the knees are 
appalling!) and says, “It’s too bad about 
Aunty.” 

It is. But not entirely in the way the mo- 
ther means. It is too bad that Aunty is in- 
complete ; it is too bad that she has not known 
or may never know the great elemental emo- 
tions of humanity—the love of man and wo- 
man, the passion of maternity, the human 
birthright of anxiety, of care, of grief, of su- 
preme joy in the deepest human relationships; 
these things are indeed too bad. But it is 
also too bad that the mother does not suffi- 
ciently appreciate Aunty’s value as a buffer. 

Of course there are mothers here and there 
who do appreciate it; just as there are aunts 
whose love and whose joy in service leave no 
consciousness of fatigue or ennui. There are 
aunts who honestly prefer to hang over 
Johnny’s crib when he is taking his noon nap, 
instead of going out to luncheon; aunts who 
find it better fun to play with children not 
their own, than to seek an amusement per- 
sonal to themselves. These aunts are gener- 
ally very young; or else this disposition on 
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their part is snown rather to Johnny, the 
eldest, than to the half-dozen who follow 
Johnny like a descending flight of steps; or 
else they are so potentially maternal that hu- 
man young, plus family feeling, are irresisti- 
bly attractive to them. Such aunts, with 
sweet and happy unconsciousness of the fact, 
are probably rehearsing their own part of mo- 
therhood, to be played (if Heaven is kind) with 
divine joy later on. But these aunts are the 
exception, just as the mothers who appreciate 
their Buffers are the exception. The ordinary 
aunt—the good, conscientious, kindly, affec- 
tionate woman who is tired, or bored, or criti- 
eal, the eunt to whom mother and children 
cling with serene selfishness—is the aunt of 
whom this “ Appreciation” is written. 

And the mother to whom it is especially 
dedicated is the ordinary mother—good, too, 
and conscientious, on her own lines; a little 
dulled by maternity, and full of the dreadful 
selfishness of human love—a selfishness which 
can be more intense than the selfishness of 
hate. This mother knows that her husband’s 
sister is devoted to the little Joneses; and she 
is glad of it, and grateful for it (because she 
really is a nice woman); but she is almost al- 
ways unaware that her sister-in-law is stand- 
ing between her and the onslaught of her off- 
spring; standing also between her offspring 
and her own amiable slackness, which rela- 
tions-in-law call by the hard name of spoil- 
ing. For Aunty has her own opinions about 
these dear children (they really are dear to 
her), and sometimes it takes all her good 
sense to refrain from sharing her opinion 
with Mrs. Jones. Aunty could point out to 
her sister-in-law that Johnny sits with his 
mouth open; “gapes at you!” Aunty says to 
herself. That May holds her spoon awkward- 
ly;—“ 1 wouldn’t let a child of mine have 
such table manners!” That the two older 
children have very disagreeable voices and 
shuffle dreadfully with their feet. Aunty, be- 
ing wise, keeps this information to herself, 
but she acts upon it when she is alone with 
the little Joneses! 

When Aunty, in the character of Buffer, 
steps in, and says to Tom’s wife: “ Now, dear, 
you go and lie down. I'll take care of the 
children this afternoon,”—she does so not 
merely because it is a joy and privilege to 
spend several hours in the society of the little 
Joneses. She does it, first, to help Mrs. Jones; 
second, because she believes it to be her duty; 
if there is a third reason, it may be for the 
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fun of being with the children. But that 
third reason does not always exist; the other 
two carry Aunty to the battle-ground of the 
nursery, and give the mother her nap—the 
nap that helps her to finally survive those 
little Joneses. 

So all the long afternoon the aunt is on 
hand to amuse the little people; but also to 
ineuleate, not too mildly, rules of unselfish- 
ness and orderliness. It is at such times that 
she takes the opportunity to tell Johnny to 
close his lips; she puts May’s fingers under 
instead of over her spoon; she shows the two 
shuffling children how to walk. Thus, silent- 
ly, patiently, disgustedly very often, does the 
Buffer fulfil her functions; looking on and 
watching the children while they play locomo- 
tive cars with chairs that screech over the 
floor; keeping the peace when the boys scrap 
for the same picture-book and the girls take 
Solomon’s plan for sharing a doll; doing her 
part in fetching and carrying; pulling mittens 


over pudgy and apparently boneless little 
hands; buttoning gaiters; finding mislaid 


hats; afterwards putting all these garments 
away, and washing dirty faces and squirming 
and when at last her brother’s wife 
wakes up, refreshed and ready for the evening 
fray, retiring from the scene, tired out; glad 
that she has done her duty to mother and chil- 
dren; truly fond of her little nieces and 
nephews, but feeling, perhaps (inarticulately), 
that there is something to be said for Herod. 
Mrs. Jones, when she wakes up and comes 
down stairs to tea, is sincerely grateful—(be- 
cause she is a nice woman!) but there are 
nine chances in ten that she thinks—if she 
thinks at all, that the afternoon has meant to 
Aunty just what it would have meant to her. 
If she could only look into Aunty’s mind and 
see the hot thoughts of reform for the little 
Joneses, how astonished she would be! In- 
stead, the very next day, she will watch her 
sister-in-law plait pigtails, or pin on bibs, or 
cut the mutton at dinner into small cubes, or 
get down on her knees and pull on tight rub- 
bers; she will see her hunt up old paint-boxes, 
and produce old gift books or new magazines 
to be daubed during a rainy afternoon; she 
will observe that she bears with Tom’s loun- 
ging over her new frock while trying to enter- 
tain callers. Mrs. Jones will calmly see these 
things, and never know that Aunty is control- 
ling an impulse to express a strong opinion. 
She does not know it, because she would not 
mind the squabbling, or the noise of the 
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chairs; she would not feel annoyed at the 
mislaid hats or the loose button-holes of the 
gaiters. In fact, unless enlightened by 
Heaven or a candid and unprejudiced friend, 
Mrs. Jones is constitutionally unable to un- 
derstand the feelings of her Buffer. 

And this is a real pity about Aunty. 

If Mrs. Jones really understood, her appre- 
ciation would do much to tide Aunty over 
many bad moments. The Buffer, going home 
alone in the twilight, falls to wondering over 
her sister-in-law’s ability to bear successive 
afternoons such as she has just passed; for- 
getting, poor girl (for she, also, does not 
quite understand the situation)—forgetting 
that she is incomplete, and without that prop 
of maternal instinct which makes it possible 
to endure and even to enjoy. And makes it 
possible, too, to be blind to the defects of the 
little Joneses; those defects so obvious to the 
clear-eyed, tired aunt, walking home at dusk, 
and thinking that she might have done this 
or that had she had her afternoon to herself. 

Oceasionally (and this is another thing that 
is a pity) Aunty does not have any home to 
which to walk—she lives with the Joneses. 
This is unfortunate, but, of course, sometimes 
it can’t be helped. Yet how infinitely better 
it would be for her if she could have a foot 
on the earth, quite of her own, somewhere 
outside Mrs. Jones’s hospitable little roof— 
even if it were a single room under somebody 
else’s roof, to which she could retire after 
a day on the field,—so to speak. 

“What!” cries Mrs. Jones—“ Aunty hap- 
pier not to live with Tom and me! Why, I 
never heard of anything so horrid. She’s a 
great deal better off here than she could be 
anywhere else. I’m sure I give up my second 
spare room to her—and I do everything I 
can; but still,” Mrs. Jones says, beginning to 
be hurt—* perhaps we don’t give her enough.” 
Well, come now: what do Mr. and Mrs. Jones 
give Aunty? To begin with, her board and 
lodging; the privilege of being with the little 
Joneses every minute of the day (and some- 
times night, too, if the house is small). The 
joy of listening to her brother and sister-in- 
law’s talk about their own affairs or cares, 
their happiness or anxieties, or (occasionally) 
their differences. When Mrs. Jones has a 
little party, she gives Aunty the chance to 
arrange the parlor and the flowers; to give up 
her own bedroom as a dressing-room to the 
guests; to run out a dozen times into the 
kitchen to see that things are going smoothly, 
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and to make sure that the ice-cream is taken 
out of the moulds at the proper moment. 
Mrs. Jones also gives Aunty the opportunity 
to help with the weekly mending. “ But I’m 
sure,” Mrs. Jones flames out at this, “1 help 
her with her clothes!” Of course she does, 
when she has time; (for Mrs. Jones is a nice 
woman; ) but it stands to reason, as every 
mother knows, that she hasn’t very much time, 
with all those children on her hands! The 
amount of it is, Aunty receives in her bro- 
ther’s house such scraps of life as may be left 
over. 

This is not because the Joneses are unkind 
or ungenerous. They are human, that is all. 
The family life is and must and ought to be 
the first thing. Aunty is forever on the out- 
side of it,—by a law of nature, for which no 
blame. Wait until she gets a 
family of her own, then she’ll know how it is 
herself! With the best intentions in the 
world, Mrs. Jones cannot make an outsider 
an insider. Therefore Aunty receives in the 
good, kind, conscientious household 
only what it is able to give—namely, second- 
hand joys and interests and duties. And that 
is why, if she can add even a very, very small 
income to her excellent common sense, she 
will go away and find a little home—even if 
only one room—of her very, very own. This 
would not lessen her love for her nephews and 
nieces,—indeed, it might it,—nor 
would it make her any less anxious for their 
well-being, or less ready to act as their Buffer. 
As for poor little Mrs. Jones, it is easy 
enough to criticise her; but with a limited in- 
come, and a small house, and four or five 
children—how can she give the training and 
discipline that Aunty, by the very fact and 
grace of being an outsider, can give so well? 
Nobody means to blame Mrs. Jones for not 
telling Johnny, over and over, twenty times 
a day, to close his lips; or not changing May’s 
spoon at breakfast, dinner, and supper; or 
for not calling the two others back two or 
three times an hour to walk properly ;—she 
can’t do everything! But there is one thing 
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she can do; she can set herself deliberately to 
see how all these things look to Aunty. She 
can imagine,—but there! that is the secret of 
the real richness of life, imagination, and 
perhaps Mrs. Jones was not born with im- 
agination. It is that one thing that most 
Mrs. Joneses need. It is not that they are 
unkind to Aunty, or more than ordinarily sel- 
fish, or even that they are merely indifferent 
to her personal happiness or enjoyment. It is 
that they do not apply imagination to her 
concerns. They have no keen realization of 
what it would mean to them to spend their 
lives going up and down other people’s stairs! 
Let the mother, some tired afternoon, when 
Aunty has sent her off for a much-needed 
nap, look, open-eyed, at Aunty’s lot; let her 
ask herself even one question: “ How would I 
like to take care of [let us say] the Robinson 
children for a whole afternoon?” But the 
Robinsons are not nearly so nice as the 
Joneses! she thinks, with a quick revulsion 
of feeling. 

Perhaps they are—to Mrs. Robinson. Let 
mother work out, with her rusty, unused 
imagination, several parallels of this kind, 
and she will begin to be uncomfortable about 
Aunty; she won’t take her nap on that par- 
ticular afternoon. Perhaps she will even be 
slightly unhappy for a day or two; but that 
won’t hurt her, and it may be most beneficial 
for Aunty. For out of Mrs. Jones’s discom- 
fort (may it be very keen!) will grow certain 
resolutions: 

First—Not to take it for granted that 
Aunty likes just what Mrs. Jones likes, at 
least in the same degree. 

Second—Not to take it for granted that 
Aunty is interested in Mrs. Jones’s interests, 
at least in the same degree. 

Third—Not to take it for granted that 
Aunty is particularly favored in being privi- 
leged to live under the Joneses’ roof—or to 
frequent it every day for the sake of the little 
Joneses. 

Fourth —Never to forget that Aunty is a 
Buffer! 
























3 HE art of lace-making, 
a Me owing to its extreme 
[ 7 daintiness, seems to be- 
long exclusively to women. A 
lace-making school has been 
established at Burano, Italy, for the repro- 
duction of famous antiques, and also for the 
production of modern needle-point laces. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
the production of lace was almost entirely for 
the adornment of women, but to-day laces of 
the finest varieties are being made for the 
equipment of the dining-table. 

The popularity of the antique tables, with 
surfaces too fine to be covered with the dam- 
ask cloths which delighted the hearts of our 
grandmothers, is to a great extent responsible 
for the sudden craze for priceless centre- 
pieces of the most elaborate floral and geo- 
metrical designs. Some of the newest table- 
cloths have heavy bands of lace insertion and 
medallions set in at regular intervals of 
space. In the cloths for round tables a cir- 
cular centre-piece of lace is inserted, in the 
middle of which is left a square or circle of 
linen, on which to embroider an elaborate 
monogram. Outside 
the centre-piece is a 
band of linen a foot 
or a foot and a half 
deep, and then a six- 
inch band of inser- 
tion. Another row 
of insertion appears 

foot from the edge 
of the cloth. Other 
handsome _ table- 
eloths are made for 


parties of four, six, 
eight, ten, and 
twelve. These have 


a centre-piece of lace 
like the cloth above 
described, but instead 
of insertion, large 
medallions of lace or 
drawn - work appear 
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DUCHESSE LACE DOILY. 


where the plates are to be set. 


Sete 
These are about five inches key 
larger than the regulation } 
dinner plate, and take the ‘a 
place of doilies. They are 


much handsomer, for the polished surface of 
the table shines through the openings with 
very pretty effect. 

Battenberg lace and other laces of the braid 
variety are still very fashionable. Many new 
designs and stitches appear each year, and 
most beautiful, though not the most costly, 
cloths are made with a centre-piece and inser- 
tions of the Battenberg. The newest of this 
work is made with inserted medallions of fine 
network with lace patterns. 

These medallions may be bought by the 
dozen or yard at the lace counters. Some of 
the new lunch sets are made of heavy plain 
linen with these net medallions set in. They 
are expensive and very effective, and have the 
virtue of being strong enough to withstand 
the dangers incurred in the laundry. Any 
nimble-fingered housewife can be the pos- 
sessor of one of these sets by giving a little 
time to the making. The medallions should 
be sewed firmly to the 
linen, and the linen 
underneath cut out. 
Then sew round the 


medallion, on the 
right side of the 
cloth, some pretty 
variety of Honiton 
braid, which should 
be neatly button- 


holed on either side. 
Square medallions 
with their points put 
together so as to 
form a circle make 
a very pretty centre 
for a table-cloth. 
While white pre- 
dominates in the 
most fashionable 
linen for the dinner 
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A new and very fine Italian 
drawn-work has lately appeared 
in the shops. Designs are mark- 
ed on the linen, and the threads 
are drawn all around them, 
leaving the design in plain 
linen, and then  buttonholing 
the edge. No stitches are sup- 
plied in this work; the threads j 
are bound tightly together so as 
to form circles, squares, or dia- 
mond shapes. The work is very 
strong and durable. In some 
cases a few threads are drawn 
in either direction, and what are 
left are formed into a coarse 
mesh into which a design is 
then worked by darning stitches. 
A good example of the new 
Italian drawn-work is given in 
the figure with a border of 
small circles. 

The least expensive and most 
elaborate needle-work found in 
the linen stores is that done by 
RENAISSANCE LACE WITH INSERTED SQUARES. the Japanese and Chinese. The 








Japanese work is on blue and 
table, there is a very beautiful and expensive white linen of a medium quality, and is em- 
variety through which runs a tint of the broidered in white, or two shades of blue. 
faintest Holland color. This 
shows off to better advantage 
the pattern woven in the 
cloth, and as some of the 
more modern designs are 
large, it has its advantages. 

Lavender lunch sets are 
very fashionable, and when 
arranged with white flowers, 
bright silver, and cut glass, 
make the daintiest of napery. 
Buff and white is also fash- 
ionable and charming when 
used with flowers and service 
of a similar tone. 





Very amusing designs ap- 
pear in the nursery linen. 
White grounds with the 
heroes and heroines of nur- 
sery rhymes embroidered in 
two shades of blue are much 
in vogue. Cloths with bibs 
to match, with scenes on the 
borders from Rip Van Win- 
kle, Alice in Wonderland, 
and other nursery classics are 
seen in large quantities. ONE OF THE NEWEST DESIGNS IN TABLE LACE. 
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ITALIAN DRAWN-WORK. 


Where they use their own designs, such as 
the conventionalized storks, dragons, or flow- 
ers, the Japanese excel, but the work done by 
them for the American or European trade is 
neither Japanese nor American. 

The Japanese embroidery is perfectly flat, 
and worked in a long diagonal stitch, and the 
edges are finished in a deep button-hole 
stitch. All the embroidery is 
done in linen thread. This work is 
astonishingly cheap as compared 
with our domestic embroidery. 
Large centre-pieces can be bought 
for six and eight dollars apiece, 
and very elaborate plate and fin- 
ger-bowl doilies cost from seventy- 
five cents to a dollar and a quarter. 

The Chinese work is very gor- 
geous and effective, but does not 
look as durable as the Japanese. 
The work is white, and is always 
done on very fine linen. The designs 
are embroidered in a fine variety 
of floss silk, and in places the 
work is raised as much as a quarter 
of an inch from the linen. The 
spaces between the designs are of 
the finest kind of drawn-work. 
The centre-pieces come in semi- 
circular shaped black Chinese 
boxes ornamented with flowers and 
figures. The medium-sized ones 
sell for. eight and nine dollars 
apiece, and the extra-large ones 


‘ 


for twenty and twenty-five dollars each. 
Combinations of two or three kinds of lace 
are seen in the sets of table linens. Cluny is 
still used, and quantities of duchesse, and 





DOILY OF LINEN AND DUCHESSE LACE. 


duchesse and point are combined in the more 
expensive pieces. The filet and Renaissance 
joined in one are sometimes seen, as illus- 
trated in the piece which has the inserted 
squares in two sizes. 





FINE ITALIAN-WORK LINEN SQUARE. 
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HE club met in the attic of the largest 
*. house. This was not because it had so 
many members, but because space was 
impressive. Also the might 


overhear if they met downstairs in a smaller 
The club was made 


because boys 


room. up of the presi- 
dent, the first vice-president, the second vice- 
president, the secretary, the treasurer, the 


sergeant-at-arms, and the editor of the maga- 
zine. It was thought best to limit the 


mem- 
bership, since that made the club more ex- 
clusive, and therefore desirable. When the 


club passed the whisper around, rather louder 
than was absolutely necessary, that a 
ing would be held that afternoon, the 
girls looked envious, though, of course, 
hunched their shoulders and sniffed. 
The badge of the club was a little roll of 
paper, tied with a narrow 
ribbon and pinned to the left 


meet- 
other 
they 


esignation o Se 
SecondVice Presiden 






ay 
— ~ 
7 +—, 


shoulder; inside were written the rules and 
regulations and by-laws. Once the treasurer 
lost hers, and one of the big girls found it; 
but she could not read it, because the words 
were written backwards. It had taken a long 
time to write them that way, but 
retary felt repaid when the big girl said 
“ Rubbish!” and crumpled up the paper and 
threw it away. “Tl do 
afternoon,” the secretary whispered ; 


the sec- 


another this 
“T don’t 


you 


care if I don’t have my arithmetic to-mor- 
row.” The president smiled approvingly as 
she heard the words. This was showing loy- 


alty to the club. 
The magazine 
The articles were 


was of absorbing interest. 
handed in written out in 
pencil, and the editor always strung them on 
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The Sergeant-at-Arms tried to bar her passage. 























THE RESIGNATION 


a pink string and tied it in a loop at the 
top. When she read one page she turned 
it back, and twisted the magazine around and 
read what was on the other side of the pa- 
per. Sometimes she got mixed, and read 
toward the front again, because it was so 
confusing; but that could not be helped. 
The secretary felt that reading the maga- 
zine was really part of her work, but the 
editor said if she got it ready she should read 
it herself, and the club voted she was right. 
The articles were and reflections 
and poems. The stories were a good deal 
alike; most of them were called “Cats I 
Have Known,” or else “ The Story of a Dog,” 
or something like that. 
The reflections were on 
“ Disobedience,” or “ The 
Evils of Bad Company ”; 
Cordelia 


stories 


wrote 
those, because she had a 
serious mind. The poems 
were taken out of the 
Reader, since poetry was 
too hard to do. Evelyn 
thought perhaps she could 
do some, but after twice 
she said she thought it 
was better to take it out 
of the Reader. 

The name of the maga- 
zine was The Jolly News. 
It was painted in the 
middle of the front page, 
with wreaths of flowers 
around it, and sometimes 
pictures of girls walking 
two by two, besides.. The 
editor painted the covers, 
because she had an aunt 
who made water - color 
sketches and gave her 
the pieces of the paints after the hole came 
through the middle. Sometimes the editor 
had to have crimson lake or yellow ochre 
when the hole was not quite through, and 
then she was obliged to help it come with a 
wet brush; but this was only when the maga- 
zine could not appear without this 
measure. 

After the club had had its meeting, and 
the reports of the secretary and treasurer 
had been read, and the magazine listened to, 
there were refreshments. They consisted of 
peanuts or ginger cookies or pop-corn and 
lemonade; but once there was a whole choco- 


always 


heroic 


OF THE 





Had walked the fences on the way to school. 
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late layer-cake because Mary said it was so 
heavy she would be ashamed to send it into 
the dining-room. Occasionally there was 
only bread and butter or apples when Mary 
was busy and couldn’t be bothered. 

The club had met all winter before a 
dreadful thing happened which spoiled every- 
thing. The second vice-president suddenly 
grew up. It was very unexpected, for her 
dresses were still as short as ever, and she 
had gone coasting, or walked the fences on 


the way to school, just the same as the 
others. Henrietta said afterwards that she 
had noticed a difference in her all along, 


but that was clearly an after-thought. The 
trouble broke out in the 
spring meeting, for which 
the club had been pre- 
paring for time. 
There was a special edi- 
tion of the magazine of 
the most magnificent or- 
der. The editor had 
spared no pains with the 
cover, and the members 
had prepared three arti- 
cles 


some 





aplece — a 





story, a 
poem, and a reflection— 
and besides, there was a 
new feature, a home de- 
partment, with recipes 
for molasses - candy and 
butter -scotch. The re- 
flections short, as 
none of the members ex- 
cept Cordelia had done 
any before, and of course 
the poems were easy to 
get; but the stories had 
been troublesome, _ be- 
cause the club had deter- 
mined to each take the 
magazine home and show it to the family, 
and this made it necessary to have them of 
a particularly high order. 

When the hour for the meeting. arrived, 
the president took the hair-cloth chair be- 
hind the table and tapped with the tack-ham- 
mer for order. 


were 


The first vice-president sat 
on her right on a box, and the second vice- 
president had the cane-seated chair without 
the seat on the left; she sat on its edges, so 
it did very well. The secretary and treasurer 
shared a roll of carpet between them, direct- 
ly in front of the table, and the sergeant- 
at-arms sat on the floor in front of the door, 
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with a broom-handle in her lap, ready to 


re- 
sist any attempt at invasion. After the re- 
ports were read, the editor, who had had an 
inconspicuous seat on a stool at one side, came 








‘T saw her wash her hands when it wasn’t 


dinner-time 


forward with the magazine in her hands, 
the cover turned toward the audience, so 
that they could appreciate its glories. When 


she had allowed time for them to be fully 
seen, she turned it about and began to read. 
The first article was a reflection on punctu- 
ality, by the president. After this came a 
story without a title; the editor hesitated a 
little as she read: 

“One day Brer Fox went ter wuk an’ got 
him some tar, an’ fix’ up a contrapsion w’at he 
call’ a tar baby.” At this point the secretary 
giggled aloud and the second vice-president 
grew red in the The editor lost 
place and came to a stop. 

“That’s from ‘Uncle Remus,’’ 
president,-sternly. “You hadn’t 
have put it in.” 

“That’s what I told her,” said the editor, 
eagerly; “but she said I had to.” 

The second vice-president tried to fise to 
her feet, but the cane-seated chair without a 
seat clung to her embarrassingly. She freed 
herself with a jerk. 

“T guess,” she said, witheringly, “if ‘I 
stood on the bridge at midnight,’ and, ‘ The 
Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold,’ 
are good enough for your old paper, ‘ Uncle 
Remus’ is too. I’m sick and tired of stories 


face. her 


said the 
ought to 
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about hens and cats, anyway, and that maga- 
zine painted wrong, and I'd be 
ashamed to take it home; besides, I think 
this club is babyish, and I’m going to leave.” 
Then she walked to the door. The sergeant- 
at-arms tried to bar her passage, but she 
seized the broom-handle and threw it on the 
floor. She slammed the door after her in 
a way that sounded final. The club gasped 
for breath. 

“She ought to have resigned,” the secre- 
tary said, after a silence. 

The editor wiped her eyes. “The cover 
looked so nice, I thought,” she murmured. 
“Why did she say it-was painted wrong?” 
She turned over the leaves, and looked at it 
reflectively. There among the gayly paint- 
ed spring flowers were the words of the title 
in illuminated text—THE GOLLY NEWS. 
It did look a little queer. Could she have 
made a G for a J? She examined it ner- 
vously, and then put it in the waiting hand of 
the treasurer, who looked at it a long time 
before she handed it back. 

“You do paint so beautifully,” she said, 


admiringly. 


6 


The editor had an aunt who painted 


cover is 









The editor breathed again. How polite 
Cordelia always 
“She ought to have resigned,” said the 


secretary, once more; “and she calls this 


ras ! 























THE NEW 
club babyish. 
up!” 

The members of the vilified organization 
sympathized with the sneer. “ That’s what’s 
the matter,” said the sergeant-at-arms, posi- 
tively. “Did any of you notice her hair? 
It was too smooth for anything, and yester- 
day I saw her wash her hands when it wasn’t 
dinner-time, nor near it.” 

“Tf she won’t resign,” said the secretary, 
“we'll have to resign for her. I believe Ill 
write her resignation right now.” 

“Yes,” said the president, “1 would.” 

So the secretary wrote: 


I guess she thinks she’s grown 
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“The club accepts Miss White’s resigna- 
tion with much pleasure.” 

Then she read it aloud. 

“That’s splendid,” said Cordelia. “ How 
do you know how to do everything so well, 
Henrietta ?” 

The secretary blushed with modest pride. 
“T’ll leave it at her house as I go home,” she 
said. “ Now we’d better skip’that story and 
go on reading.” 

The president struck the table forcibly 
the 
The 


with the tack-hammer for order, and 
editor opened the magazine once more. 
episode was closed. 
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BY KATE WISNER 


McCLUSKEY 


There! little girl, don’t cry! 


They have broken your nerves, I know; 


And your back aches, too; 


And your mood is blue; 


And your mind failed long ago. 


But the strenuous life will soon pass by,— 


There! little girl, don’t cry! 
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CROWN OF MUTTON, ROASTED 


AVE three pounds of 

H French mutton chops 
cut in one piece; sepa- | 
rate all the ribs without de- 
taching them; chop off a little 
of each chop bone and 
season with half a 
teaspoonful of salt, one 
salt-spoonful of black 
pepper, Roll the piece 











water for fifteen min- 
utes; drain and let 
cool. 











Pick all the 
white meat in 
as large pieces 











as possible; 





by removing 
into a crown shape, leaving the top shell 


a space in the centre. Put the Cc Ab ae it may be 


meat in a roasting-pan with eee. 2 ee done easily. Chop fine half a 
| 
| 












four table-spoonfuls of good pint of white onions; cook 


broth. Roast in a hot oven Laem them fifteen minutes very 
for thirty minutes, basting | ot 2." agit: sore te | | slowly in the two table-spoon- 
twice. Pes init echt eet | fuls of butter, add the crab 

Have ready a jardiniére of meat only long enough to 


vegetables. Cook them in the ordinary way, mix, not to cook; season with half a teaspoon- 
separately, in plenty of water with salt until ful of salt, one salt-spoonful of black pepper, 
tender. The quantity should be a half-pint half a teaspoonful of red pepper, and one ta- 
of each—pease, carrots, cauliflower, potatoes ble-spoonful of parsley chopped fine. Stir well. 
cut with a scoop, and Butter six shells, di- 
string- beans: When vide the crab meat in 
done, drain them well six portions, and fill 
them. Smooth down 
the surface with a 
knife, spread over it 
a few drops of melted 
butter, and finish with 
a very thin layer of 
freshly made bread 
crumbs. 

Bake in a hot oven 
for five minutes. 
Serve on a napkin on 
a platter with small 
slices of deviled toast. 

Butter some small 





so that not a drop of 
water remains. Sea- 
son each vegetable 
with one heaping tea- 
spoonful of butter, a 
quarter salt - spoonful 
of pepper, no salt. 
The butter must not 
cook- -only melt. 
Arrange the roast as 
illustrated in a round 
platter; fill up the 
centre with one of the 
vegetables, a piece of 














cauliflower on the top; toasts made of brown 
arrange the remaining CROWN OF MUTTON, ROASTED. bread, and add a thin 
vegetables in small “ layer of English mus- 


bouquets around the crown. Skim the fat tard, and on top a thin slice of broiled 
from the gravy of the roast, and pour over it. bacon. Serve hot. 
CRABS, ST. JACQUES STYLE BONELESS SQUABS, SERVED IN HALVES 
Wash thoroughly two dozen live hard-shell Cut off the neck and feet of three squabs. 
crabs. Cook them in plenty of boiling salted Singe them and split the skin open the length 





















SPRING 


of the back with a sharp knife. Detach all 
the flesh from the carcass; when the wing is 
reached, remove the first bone, leaving the 
end joint only. Do the same thing for the 
legs. When you reach the breast have a 
care not to tear the skin. Remove gently the 
inside parts. 

Divide each squab in two lengthwise, 
and wipe it all over with a wet towel. 
Sprinkle the inside with a few grains of salt 
and pepper. 

Have prepared the following stuffing: Lard 
with half a pound of larding-pork one pound 
of calf’s liver. Butter well a baking-pan, and 
roast it in a warm oven for fifteen minutes. 
Remove, cut it in pieces, then chop it fine, 
and pass through a colander. Soak in good 
warm bouillon half a pint of white bread 
crumbs, squeeze it well, pass it also through 
a colander, and add it to the liver. Season 
with one salt-spoonful of pepper and two of 
salt; add the yolks of three raw eggs and the 














BONELESS SQUABS, SERVED IN HALVES. 


white of one, and one heaping table-spoonful 
of butter. Put everything in the chopping- 
bowl, and with a wooden spoon work it well; 
it must become like a very smooth paste. 
Divide in six parts and fill up each half 
squab with the stuffing. Bring up the edges 
of the skin all around so as to hold the 
stuffing. Spread all over with a little butter; 
finish with a thin layer of white bread 
crumbs. Butter a roasting-pan, put in it 
three table-spoonfuls of Madeira wine, the 
juice of one blood orange, and the squabs. 
Cover with a buttered paper, and roast in the 
hot oven for twenty minutes. Serve on but- 
tered toast on a warm platter, as illustrated, 
and with another orange divided and served 
in the shell around the dish. Pour the gravy 
over them through a fine strainer. 
CHICKEN A LA TURQUE, WITH RICE 

Singe and draw a roasting-chicken of 
about three pounds; wipe it inside and 
out with a clean wet towel. Cut it in 
four pieces, and put these in a saucepan with 
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one table-spoonfu. of melted butter, one table- 


spoonful of chopped white onion, and half 
a one of chopped green pepper. Brown 


Be 4 

















CRABS, ST. JACQUES STYLE. 


slightly all around for ten minutes, then add 
one quart of good broth and three tablespoon- 
fuls of canned tomatoes. Season with one tea- 
spoonful of salt, half a one of pepper, a 
bouquet of three sprigs of parsley, one small 
branch of celery, two cloves, and one small 
bay-leaf. Dilute in a little water one salt- 
spoonful of saffron, and pour this over the 
chicken. Add half a pint of rice well washed, 
not cooked, and finish with two table-spoonfuls 
of freshly grated Parmesan cheese. 

Cook in a covered saucepan for one hour, 
not too fast. Turn over the pieces of chicken 
twice during the cooking, but do not disturb 
the rice, that you may keep each grain perfect. 
Serve on a hot platter as illustrated. Place 
the rice in the centre, as high as possible, cone 
shape, the four quarters of chicken at the 
corners, and a few strips of raw green pepper 
here and there. 

This is one of the daintiest ways of cook- 











CHICKEN A LA TURQUE, WITH RICE. 


ing chicken for luncheon or for a _ hearty 
Sunday-night supper. It makes a very 
pretty dish. 
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oncern 


BY HELEN MARSDEN 


HERE are 
tailor - made 
that the home dress- 
maker must forego unless 
she call in professional aid; 
but there are others quite 


certain 
effects 


within her reach that add 
considerably to the fit and 
finish of a garment, and 


these it will repay her to 
learn if now unknown. 

No amount of printed instructions can ever 
give to a novice the skill in handling cloth 
that comes only after long years of stern ap- 
prenticeship to a master tailor. Neither can 
it impart to unaccustomed fingers the invalu- 
able knack that coaxes curves and straight 
edges into a perfect union that conforms to 
given lines with easy precision. General 
advice is powerless here; nor can it confer 
the art of manipulating pressing-irons so 
that they round out the cloth into curves that 
follow the bust and hips with flattering fidel- 
ity. But there are certain main principles 
easy to understand, and individual ingenuity 
can use them as stepping-stones to higher ac- 
complishment. 

These principles demand an honest atten- 
tion to the smallest details: careful cutting, 
straight stitching, the concealment of every 
raw edge of goods, and the intelligent use 
of the flat-iron. The result, or “finish,” as 
the tailor calls it, is artistic because it is per- 
fect of its kind. 

The woman seeking to secure the tailor 
finish to the garment she is fashioning will 
signally fail unless she exercise the same care 
in every process of the work and, from the 
outset, devote close attention to details that 
she has hitherto considered trifles of no im- 
portance. She must decide on the style of 


garment she wishes to make, take her mea- 
surements carefully, according to the direc- 
tions given by the pattern publishers, select 
cloth that is of good quality, put her sewing- 
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The Jailor’ 


machine in order, and constantly bear in 
mind the fact that a wet sponge and a hot 
iron work wonders with wool. 

The pattern selected must be as near as 
possible to the measurements of the figure 
for which the garment is intended. Its print- 
ed directions must be carefully studied, and 
judgment exercised in making the allowance 
for variation in proportions from the standard 
it follows. The material must be cut with 
exactness along the lines of the working pat- 
tern; but this is quite impossible when the 
latter is of soft tissue-paper, more or less 
creased or crumpled, and when a convenient 
bed, a sofa, or even a board held upon the lap 
serves as a cutting-table. If the pattern is 


‘of tissue-paper, lay each separate part upon a 


large sheet of heavy manila paper, new and 
free of creases. Trace the outlines very care- 
fully, marking the perforations and the seam 
indications. This done, cut out each piece 
‘arefully, label it “front,” “back,” “ euff,” 
etc., and write the words “ no seam ” on every 
edge that must be cut on a fold of the goods. 
Never fold or roll these patterns; instead, 
cut a little hole in each, string.them together, 
and hang them on a convenient hook where 
they may be kept out of harm’s way, but 
ready for immediate use. 

The pattern in working order, spread the 
material wrong side up and, if wide enough, 
folded lengthwise, smoothly upon a large 
table. Carefully fit your pattern pieces one 
into the other, as you lay them upon your 
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cloth, in order to avoid waste. Thumb-tacks 
or weights will hold the patterns in place, 
while, with tailor’s chalk, you trace the ex- 
act outline of each, its perforations and 
seam indications, directly upon the material. 
When all the parts have been outlined remove 
the patterns and proceed to cut directly 
through the chalk lines, if the pattern allows 
for seams; if not, at a stated distance beyond 
them. Use equal care in cutting the lining 
and the canvas interlining needed in the col- 
lar, revers, ete. 

Permit no one to baste the parts together 
for you, not even the lining to the goods. It 
is in this stage of the work that the slightest 
violation of directions may cause faults irre- 
mediable in the finished garment, faults for 
which even the most carefully designed pat- 
tern is unjustly blamed. When basting, make 
stitches that are not longer than a third of 
an ineh, and set them closer together on the 
side that will be uppermost in sewing, so that 
the stitching can be held true to the line the 
bastings indicate. Herein lies a large part 
of the secret of good tailoring. The rest is 
in the pressing and the “ working in.” 

“Working in” is what a tailor calls the 
which distributes the fulness of a 
curved edge, evenly, along the straight one to 
which it must be sewn. The “ working in” 
requires a deft hand, but half the difficulty is 
conquered by skilful basting. No tailor ever 
attempts to stitch a seam held together by 
pins or by loose basting threads; that is why 
his seam is geometrically true to the lines 
of his working pattern. 

Of equal importance is the pressing open 
of the finished seam. The average iron and 
the ordinary ironing-board are of little use in 
the proper pressing of a curved seam. For 
this sort of work an iron as heavy as one can 
wield and an ironing-cushion are indispen- 
sable. The cushion, shaped like a flattened 
ball, is half a yard long, a quarter of a yard 
wide, and six inches thick. It is made by 
covering a small-sized board with many layers 
of thick cloth, and then casing it in muslin. 
Over its rounded side the curved seam is 
stretched, its raw edges uppermost. These 
are held open with one hand, while the other 
moistens them with a sponge lightly wrung 
out of cold water. Following carefully the 
natural curve of the seam, the heated iron is 
passed over it repeatedly, alternating with the 
wet sponge, in order to shrink the material 
into permanent shape. In light-weight goods 


process 
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the mark of the iron will sometimes come 
through to the right side. The tailor pre- 
vents this hy laying a piece of heavy muslin 
between the goods and his iron, moistening 
the muslin now and then with the wet sponge. 
Pressing the dampened cloth over the convex 
cushion imparts to it the graceful spring that 
curves so lightly over the rounded hips and 
bust. But more than skilful pressing only 
is needed to insure permanency to this grace- 
ful spring. 

Examine the under side of a man’s coat 
collar and note the countless rows of straight 
and zigzag stitching, looking like a composite 
of the coast lines and mountain ranges of a 
schoolboy’s map. These were not put in to 
kill time, as one might think, but to keep the 
canvas interlining in place and to compel the 
collar to retain its roll. Were you to open up 
either front of a woman’s coat made by a 
good tailor you would find, tacked firmly into 
position over the bust, a circular piece of can- 
vas three or four inches across, closely stitched 
in many concentric circles. If you remove it 
you will see its convexity, and will at once 
clearly comprehend why a well-tailored gar- 
ment never loses its shape. 

A_recent invention in women’s tailor-made 
effects is the open “slot seam,” with or with- 
out a colored underlay. To make this effect a 
seam is basted, stitched, and pressed open in 
the ordinary way; a bias strap one and one- 
quarter inches wide, of the same or of con- 
trasting color and material, is basted along 
the under side of the seam, its wrong side 
outward, and its edges covering the raw edges 
of the seam. The strap in position, turn the 
seam with the right side up, and set a row of 
stitching on each side of the seam, parallel 
with the latter and about one-third of an inch 
from it. Press once more, this time through 
the moistened muslin and on the right side, 
bearing down on the goods with all your 
weight. Take a sharp penknife and carefully 
sever the stitches that form the centre seam. 
Run your finger-tip or the blunt edge of the 
scissors through the opening, and the slot 
seam lies before you. The underlying strap 
held in place by the last two rows of stitching 
joins the parts of the garments, and, if of a 
contrasting shade or material, forms a pretty 
and unique trimming. As very little of the 
underlay is visible, bright red and green, or 
black and white striped goods may be used 
to advantage ,especially with dark tweeds and 
heather mixtures. 
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HILE Lady Rose’s Daughter, recently pub- 
W lished in book form by Harper & Brothers, 

is undoubtedly the main feature among their 
spring novels, others of great interest are now pub- 
lished or about to appear. The Substitute, by Will 
N. Harben, is one of these, with all the charm of his 
Abner Daniel, written over a year ago, and a new 
power and interest. The scene is still in North 
Georgia, Mr. Harben’s chosen field of work, and the 
wisdom of his choice is proved in the knowledge he 
shows of the types of humanity described. 

Another delightful story which deals with rural 
characters of a wide variety is Putnam Place (Har- 
per & Brothers), by Grace Lathrop Collin. The 
figures are so daintily sketched and yet so delightfully 
clear in personality, that they give one the impression 
of delicate etchings. And they are all most homely, 
companionable persons whom one would meet in a 
casual visit to some quiet New England town. 

One of the most delightful books of Harper & Brothers’ spring output is 
Mary Holland Kinkaid’s novel, Walda. Mrs. Kinkaid is one of the brilliant 
writers of the West. She has put into her first novel insight, observation, 
close analysis, and a wealth of human interest. Moreover, she has found a 
new setting for her story, for Walda is the Prophetess of the Zealots of Zanah 
—the woman set apart by them for celibacy and the leadership of her people. 
Love is not for her; but it comes, nevertheless, in the person of a man of the 
world who visits the quaint little settlement and lingers there, held by the 
charms of the Prophetess. 
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| All the complications which might be foreseen arise, 
| and all sorts of dramatic situations present themselves, 
| and are treated vividly and brilliantly by the author. 
I There is something singularly fascinating always in 
a plot which has for its heroine a woman set apart 
from love and human feeling, who yet succumbs to 
these things—as Walda does at the end of one of the 
most delightful love stories written this year. 

In The Pride of Tellfair (Harper & Brothers) Mr. 
| Elmore Elliott Peake has written a strong story, 
original in plot, quick in movement, and delightfully 
wholesome in atmosphere. There are no “ problems” 
in Mr. Peake’s novel, but there is an exceedingly at- 
tractive heroine, and there is also a hero surprisingly 
like the men one meets in real life. He is large and 
strong, and has “ reddish-brown eyes,” and two women 
love him madly, which leads to complications highly 
interesting and diverting to all but himself. 

Mrs. Lillian W. Betts, well known as a writer on 
sociological topics, has published, through Dodd, Mead, 
& Co., a very interesting book, The Leaven in a 
Great City. Mrs. Betts is an optimist, and she has 
shown the advance in social life among the working- 
people of New York. Some of her conclusions may 
not at once convince other students of sociological 
conditions, but they have much weight, nevertheless, 
| and they should be carefully studied by everybody to 

whom the condition of the poor is a vital interest. 

The book is well written, and covers, among other 

topies, “ The Working-girls’ Clubs of New York,”  So- 

cial Experiments,” “ Financial Relations,” and “The 

Home Standards of the Little Brothers of the Poor.” 

Marion Crawford’s latest book, Cecilia, published by the Macmillans, 
suggests at once two other pieces of fiction—Peter Ibbetson, by George du 
i Maurier, and Kipling’s excellent story, The Brushwood Boy. In all three 
tales the central idea is the same—“ dreaming true,” as du Maurier puts it. 
The hero and heroine dream of each other night after night, and each dreams 
precisely the same thing at the same time. In Crawford’s story this dream 
goes back far into the ages, and then moves on again to the present, whereas 
du Maurier and Kipling follow their characters to maturity. The plot is a 
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fascinating one, and has not suffered in Mr. Crawford’s capable hands. | 
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HERE is a certain decorative re- 
= finement secured in the house and 

home by the judicious use of blue 
and white china, which is of great value. Of 
course the ware should be good of its kind— 
preferably rare old pottery or porcelain, sug- 
gestive in the historic or artistic sense; but 
wanting this, fine modern Japanese or Chinese 
products may be obtained at comparatively 
small cost, and once the soft blue glows above 
the chimney-piece, or against the wall, one is 
never satisfied to be without it. 

It finds its place as harmoniously in the 
stately dining-hall as upon the dresser 
shelves in the humblest kitchen; it is reflect- 
ed, with equal beauty, from the polished sur- 
face of either dark or light wood; it develops 
a genuine radiance in the silver, brass, or 
bronze placed in juxtaposition. 

The art of the ceramist has appealed, and 
must ever appeal, to all sorts and conditions 
of men; but few things in the way of pottery 
or porcelain are so décorative, so supremely 
suggestive, so universally admired, as the 
quaint old ware that inspired Hood’s whimsi- 
eal “ Fancies on a Teacup,” and led Charles 
Lamb to picture those afternoons, long ago, 
when he and Cousin Bridget drank tea from 
old blue and white cups upon which “ mincing 
ladies stepped lightly across flowery meads in 
that world before perspective—a china tea- 
cup.” 

A noted art critic has said that blue china, 
in the world of faience, occupies much the 
same position that Shakespeare does in poetry 
or Velasquez in art, and this is undoubtedly 
true, for it has outlived long years of changes 
in art and fashion; custom has not withered 
its infinite charm, and where it has withstood 
the effects of time and the all-powerful hand 
of the servant, who, according to a proverb 
of Holland, is the domestic destroyer, it is 
cherished as are the silver and jewels, the 
paintings and treasured belongings, of an- 
cestral wealth. 

That old china is decorative we know; that 
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it is suggestive is evinced in that delightful 
little French romance of Champfleury’s, The 
Faience Violin, and Lafcadio Hearn’s exqui- 
site prose poem, “The Tale of a Porcelain 
God”; and to many people there is a satis- 
faction in echoing the words of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, who, in defending her love 
of old china, said, proudly, “ ’Tis a taste many 
great people have had.” 

Some wonderful and beautiful rooms have 
been designed to enshrine the blue and white 
treasures of fictile art, notably the gorgeous 
peacock dining-room upon which the artist 
Whistler spent his skill. The only accessory 
decoration allowed in this room by the owner, 
Sir Frederick Leyland, was a cabinet of rare 
blue and white Oriental porcelain. The chaste 
purity and coolness of this against the splen- 
dor of the peacock tones proved to be deli- 
cately harmonious. 

The picture of Sir Horace Walpole’s break- 
fast-room is also a delightful memory in blue 
and white, sketched by himself. “The win- 
dow looked toward the Thames. It was plea- 
santly furnished with blue paper and blue 
and white linen, and contained many minia- 
tures and portraits.” That Sir Horace felt 
the influence of the stores of Oriental blue 
and white and the quantities of Delft that 
he had gathered to enrich his Twickenham 
villa, “ Strawberry Hill,” is shown in his let- 
ters descriptive of his home: in “the room 
where we always live, hung with a blue and 
white paper in stripes adorned with fes- 
toons”; in “the cool little hall, where we 
generally dine, hung. with paper to imitate 
Dutch tiles”; in “the china-closet neatly 
lined with blue and white Dutch tiles.” 
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A simple blue and white dining-room lately 
finished was a delicate picture. The win- 
dows looked out upon a wide stretch of lawn, 
where the sun, shining through the trees, 
traced a fine lace pattern upon the grass. 
The curtains were of soft white swiss, hung 
over with dull blue linen; the ceiling and the 
walls down to the tops of the doors were 
papered with a blue and white Delft paper; 
below that, a heavy dull china-blue cartridge- 
paper covered the walls. From the low pic- 
ture-rail were hung old willow-pattern plates, 
alternately placed with historic platters and 
plates, the oblong shapes making a pleasing 
diversion, the whole showing a most interest- 
ing finish to the frieze. 

Above the chimney-piece a Lafayette “ land- 
ing” platter hung, and set on the shelves 
and depending from hooks, here and there, 
were quaintly fashioned pitchers and mugs 
in old blue and white. The mahogany fur- 
niture in Colonial patterns; the corner cup- 
board filled with blue and white ware; the old 


blue and white homespun spread, which posed 
as original American tapestry against the 
walls above the serving-table; the tall 
branched silver candlesticks; the blue and 
white rug upon the polished floor; the beauti- 
ful Colonial silver glistening on the sideboard 
—all made a distinctively suggestive and sat- 
isfying room. The only note of color was 
furnished by a rarely beautiful Chinese bam- 
boo sereen, with silken panels most exquisite- 
ly embroidered. It served to develop the cool 
harmony of the blue and white. 

If one is fond of, or owns, an ancestral 
Canton set, a relic of those early days when 
the ships of New England carried the flag 
and trade of the United States into Asiatic 
waters, then an exceedingly interesting and 
sumptuous room might be made, using the 
dark splendor of teakwood, and allowing one’s 
fancy judicious choice of harmonious screens, 
exquisitely carved dining- table and deeply 
cushioned chairs, carved cabinets, and fretted 
panels at windows and doors. 





DINING-ROOM IN OLD MAHOGANY AND BLUE CHINA. 


Vor. XXXVIT.—25. 
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LAFAYETTE “ LANDING ”, PLATTER. 

Again, old Delft may be safely and delight- 
fully brought into harmony with Flemish or 
Dutch furniture; or the rich color and fine 
grain of California redwood might furnish 
the background of a dining-room in which 
the high-lights are found in the blue and 
white of fine modern Oriental ware; but for 
the historic platters that depict the past of 
America, the quaint old scenery plates and 
table furnishings, nothing but old mahogany 
and old silver in Colonial and eighteenth-cen- 
tury patterns will present the effect of har- 
mony. 

A most interesting field of study is opened 
up in blue and white of all years and times 
since the art of the ceramist found expression. 
One is taken back to the ages when the devel- 
opment of art and civilization began in the 


human race, and among many other wonder- » 


ful and beautiful things finds—*“ All those 
azure porcelains, brilliant as a mirror, thin 
as paper of rice, sonorous as the melodious 
stone ‘ Khing,’ and colored in obedience to 
the mandate of the Emperor Chi-tsong, blue 
as the sky is after rain when viewed through 
the rifts in the clouds.’ ” 

Rare old Delft, with its quaint shapes, its 
queer decorative devices, tts oddly fashioned 
outlines, appeals as strongly to collectors to- 
day as it did in the time of Sir Horace, and 
is never out of place in the home. Many 
tine pieces found their way to this country in 
the early days of America, and are still cher- 
ished by pre-Revolutionary families. A nota- 
ble example of this is the old Delft caudle- 
urn which has been pronounced by experts 
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to be the oldest piece of Delft ware 
in the United States. It is owned 
by Mr. George Cuthbert Gillespie, of 
Philadelphia, and was originally in 
the possession of Lord Townshend, 
whose arms are upon the cover. A 
member of the Townshend family 
came over in the ship with William 
Penn, and through him the mug 
passed into the possession of the 
family of its present owner. 

Porcelain of any kind, English or 
Oriental, was very rare in America 
before the Revolution, Delft from 
England or Holland being in general 
use those who could afford 
it. Even in England, though experi- 
ments and with wares 
and clays gave a great impetus to 
production, the potteries rivalled 
porcelains in beauty of design and general 
favor until the opening of the nineteenth 
century. 

After the invention of transfer - printing 
on pottery, in 1756, at Liverpool, an impetus 
was given to the decoration of wares, and in 
the old English crockery of the succeeding 
years, decorated in blue and white, is read 
much of the domestic art of the time. Later, 
after the War of the Revolution, the United 
States began to have a distinctive place and 
taste, and English potters, in an endeavor to 
secure trade in the new country, illustrated 
their wares with important or significant 
events connected therewith, and thus ceramic 


among 


discoveries 
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FOR THE QUAINT OLD SCENERY 


art has preserved for us many 


oecurrences 
that might otherwise have been lost to his- 
tory. Indeed, in the historic platters and 


plates which commemorated scenes, persons, 
happenings, and places, may be read much of 


the early history of the United States. But 
it is not historic value alone that gives in- 
terest to the old wares of the Staffordshire 


potteries, but genuine merit. The deep, 


rich blues and the pale, shadowy blue-whites 


seemingly elude the potter of to-day. The 
color of a Lafayette “landing” platter can- 
not, apparently, be reproduced, so that the 


quaint localized scenes and figures, which re- 
peat the epic of an era, the deep, rich tones, 
the simplicity and yet the artistic value of 
the conventionalized borders, fit it to grace 
the cabinets of collectors, or portray its charm 
from walls where it serves as a decoration. 
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BUT OLD MAHOGANY WILL Do. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all the his- 
toric platters and plates are those which com- 
memorate the visit of Lafayette to America 
in 1824. The Cadmus plate depicts the 
Cadmus, the ship that brought the famous 
French marquis to these shores as the nation’s 
guest. Large platters, plates, and pitchers 
picture his landing at Castle Garden. New 
York gave him a grand ball in that same 
Castle Garden, which had been old Fort Clin- 
ton, and is now the Aquarium, and the coun- 
try outdid itself-in efforts to honor the friend 
and associate of Washington. 

It is this sentiment that makes these his- 
torical platters and plates so valuable to the 


woman imbued with American ideals, and 
there is considerable scope offered for the 


play of faney and decorative skill in their 
use. 
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© one to- 
day thinks 
of laying 
a dinner cloth for even the simplest family 
meal without first putting on the pad of wool 
or felt which both saves the polish of the 
wood below and gives body to the linen above; 
but before the housekeeper invests in a new 
pad she should look at the expensive but most 
excellent asbestos table-covers which protect 
the table from even the hottest dish, as no 
The 
cost of this new covering is not so much, after 
all, if one considers that she will never have 
to have her table repolished if she uses it. But 
whatever goes under it the cloth must have 
a word; the shops are full of beautiful new 
linens, the prettiest having smaller patterns 
than of late, clover leaves and blossoms, pan- 
sies, fleurs-de-lis, and the dainty old snow- 
drops predominating. There are round cloths 
for the circular tables, which now are almost 





pad ever does with complete success. 





LUNCHEON DOILIES. 
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universal, and these hang 
much better than do the 
square or shapes 
when put on a round table. There are lovely 
cloths to be had with drawn-work or lace cen- 
tres, but these are not practical, as they can be 
used for only the most formal of dinners. 
The plain, heavy damask which grows glos- 
sier with age is always best to purchase. 

For luncheon 


oblong 


there are attractive doilies, 


and these are seen on almost every table. 
There are pretty and inexpensive sets of plain 
linen, buttonholed around the edge, either 


with or without a monogram; there are more 
expensive which have an open-work 
border, fringe, and embroidery, and lace sets 
which are less durable than either of these. 
In buying any of them there should be a 
centre-piece, large doilies for the plates and 
dishes, and small ones for the tumblers and 
little dishes, with felt mats to go underneath. 

If doilies are not used at luncheon, then a 
small cloth takes their place, one with a 
fringed edge, or a band of insertion when 
there is company; and both for the every-day 
table and for the formal luncheon the napkins 
should be rather small. They may be very 
beautiful, with drawn-work and fringe and 
embroidery, or they may be damask with a 
fringed edge, with or without a monogram, or 
they may be merely a small-sized napkin of 
the ordinary sort, if the family is alone. To 
lay the table for a dinner party, first arrange 
your flowers, candles, small dishes for bon- 
bons, almonds, olives, and the like. Candles 
are used as the fancy dictates. They may be 
in single sticks, grouped around the flowers 
in the centre, or they may be two candelabra, 
one on either side of the flowers. The little 
dishes are to be put on irregularly toward the 
central decorations. The cover for each per- 
son must have as much space as is possible; 
about twenty inches from the last fork or 
knife on one side to the edge of the napkin on 
the other will be none too much. In the mid- 
dle lay a large, handsome plate; this is to be 
lifted and replaced by the hot ones as they 
come on in turn, being put down as the soiled 
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COVER SET FOR LUNCHEON. 
ones are removed, but the small plate for the 
canapés, and that for the oysters or clams, and 
the soup plate may be laid directly upon it. 
On the right of the plate, nearest to it, comes 
the roast knife, next the fish knife, if one is 
used; if it is not, then that for the game; 
two knives are all that are laid at the cover 
generally. Then comes the soup spoon, and, 
last, the small fork for oysters. On the left is 
first the large fork, then the second size, then 
the salad fork, and the napkin is beyond, pro- 
vided there is room; if not, it should be fold- 
ed .lightly in a _ triangu- 

lar shape and laid on the- 
plate; ,this napkin holds 

the roll. All the , ae 
knives forks needed 
those at the 
laid down 

on, 
fork 
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There is a faney just at 
the moment for arranging 
all the silver used at either 
luncheon or dinner in a Jine 
at the right, leaving the 
napkin alone for the left; 
this is one of the many pgss- 
ing which arise 
every few years; it will dis- 
appear soon, in all proba- 
bility, and in any ease it is 
not considered to be good 
form. The old econven- 
tional way is the best. 

In laying the luncheon ta- 
ble follow the same plan as 
Have a service plate, and arrange the 
silver just as at dinner, except that there may 
be one more fork and one more knife, and a 
sherbet spoon may lie at the top of the plate. 
There may also be a bread-and-butter plate. 

Dinner and luncheon cards lie the 
napkin. For a formal meal the dinner 
cards are extremely plain; if there is any 
decoration it consists of the hostess’s mono- 
gram in small gold letters at the top. 
Luncheon cards, on the contrary, may _be as 
fanciful as one pleases. 
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if these are used, 
toward the left in the order 
in which they are needed. 
Some housekeepers place the oyster fork at 
an angle across the ends of the knives and 
soup spoon, which is a little odd. This is a 
question that has no definite rule which is of 
cast-iron severity. 


glasses, 


HOW 


All vegetables except as- 
paragus are served on the meat plate, so no 
small dishes are required at the covers on a 
well-set table in these days. Bread-and-butter 
plates are not used at dinner. 


Vot. XXXVIT.—26. 


THE 


SILVER SHOULD BE PLACED FOR DINNER. 

It is noticeable to-day that dinner tables 
are far simpler than they have been for many 
years; there is less display of silver, cut glass, 
decorated china, and the like. Good taste 
demands a certain restraint in the use of 
these things, and this, after all, makes a table 
attractive, especially as the hostess bestows 
more thought than ever on having it artistic 


and dainty rather than splendid. 
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N ingenious girl duplicated the covered flower-bowl 
which the china and silver shops offer rather ex- 
pensively, at a greatly reduced cost. A round 
glass dish was fitted with a cover of fine chicken-yard 
woven wire, and the thing was accomplished. For small 
flowers this holder is most useful. Leaves or fine foliage 
must be arranged on the wire, the stems thrust through 
to the water below, and the flowers afterwards inserted 
in the same way. A dish thus filled becomes a compact 
mound of bloom and foliage, the vessel itself concealed, 
and for short-stemmed flowers 
that are otherwise difficult to handle. Another cheap but 
effective table flower-holder, or set of them, are four 

small wicker baskets. These are easily fitted with 
tin water-holders, and, painted green, or gilded 

\ in a dull shade, are particularly effective filled with 

pansies. While on the subject of flower-vessels, 

don’t omit this spring a hyacinth ball. The per- 
forated china holders for these lovely spheres of 
bloom may be bought at china, art, or Japanese 

shops. They are packed with bulbs set so that a 

blossom will thrust through each perforation, and 

are suspended by in a sunny window. 
Twice a week is sufficient to wet them. 

A young woman who made her début early in 
December received her friends in a drawing-room dec- 
orated with Christmas greens. The receiving party stood 
near a Christmas tree whose fruit was the numerous 
bouquets sent to the débutante. The effect was extreme- 
ly good, and satisfactorily solved the problem of an ar- 
tistie display of the flower favors. The same idea may be 
utilized by a débutante of other than the Christmas sea- 
son, a background of palms to be substituted for the 
typical spruce or hemlock. 

A pansy luncheon is an attractive scheme for a spring 
feast. Have a round table if possible, with as pretty a 
table cover 
with lace or 
embroidered 
centre - cloth 
and doilies, as 
you can _ get, 
and for the 
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centre a low circular mound of the blos- 

soms, choosing the rich yellow and purple 

varieties. If preferred, a centre-piece embroidered with 
pansies may be used, with, in that case, a higher standard: 
for the flowers, though the actual vessel must still be 
shallow to accommodate the short stems. Smaller bowls 
filled with pansies may alternate with the reléve-dishes 
around the centre-piece, and at each cover a corsage 
bunch should be placed. The dinner cards may have a 











decoration of pansies, and the candle-shades may be of ST] 

white silk or paper with some pansies loosely tied on NJ 
| if they cannot be painted. Two or three stemless pansies J ; 

are dropped into the finger-bowls, and the ices are served | 

in pansy cups, which are usually to be had of almost any | 


Bedspreads of net are especially dainty and airy for | rh 
summer bedrooms. Upholsterers show a heavy variety | AJ \\% 
of the net for this purpose which is rather coarse- 
meshed. The spread should be large enough to 
| fall over the bed on three sides and just clear the j 
| floor when finished; it should have an edge of 
heavy Russian lace four or five inches wide. If 
liked, a ruffle or valance of the net may be put } 
around the bed, the lace-edged spread to fall over 
| it. These spreads are often used over an under 
| piece of colored sateen, green, rose, or yellow. 

To supplement the services of a small writing- 
| desk a deep shirred bag of heavy silk or of vel- 
veteen may be fitted and attached below the table 
| of the desk. This is useful to hold letters, ete. 
A delicious tea-cake that may easily give your “ five- 
| o’clocks” a deserved reputation is thus made: Reserve 
| the white of one of six eggs, beating the yolks to a stiff 
| froth; add five ounces of sugar and the same quantity 
of almonds that have been blanched and pounded fine in 

a mortar, with three ounces of flour, the grated rind of 

half a lemon, one ounce of orange peel cut very fine, a 

dust of ground cloves, and half a teaspoonful of cinna- 

mon. Finally the single beaten white is quickly stirred 
in and the cake baked in small round pans. This is an 
| English re- 
| eipe which 
has been tried 
by good house- 
| keepers and 
| not found 


| 
| 
caterer. } 
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HE most enjoyable of all meals is that 
which is served as the clock strikes 
twelve. There is a delightfully effer- 
vescent gayety in the air, and a flavor to the 
food which is lacking at other times. Even 
bread and butter or crackers and cheese taste 
like ambrosia, while daintier food has a flavor 
surpassing even that mythical delicacy, what- 
ever it may have been. 

Of course the chafing-dish is most useful 
in preparing a more or less impromptu meal, 
but the uninitiated may use quite as well the 
small gas-stove of one 
or two burners, con- 
nected with the gas 
jet by a rubber tube. 
With this in readiness 
and the table spread, 
one’s supper is an as- 
sured success. This 
table, by-the-way, will 
be especially attrac- 
tive if the hostess 
owns one of the pretty 
and quaint new brass 
candelabra, with the 
straight row of candle-cups across the top, 
which may be transformed into several 
shorter rows at different angles by merely 
moving it about. Somehow one of these 
groups of high unshaded lights is especially 
appropriate for the midnight feast. With it 
and with some flowers one does not need 
many dishes on the board. A cover for each 
person, two plates of sandwiches, a bow] of 
salad, some olives, crackers, cheese, and crisp 
celery farci will be quite enough, especially 
as the hot food is to be passed. One of the 
best dishes for a supper, which has the ad- 
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vantage of being ready in a moment, is the 
old favorite, lobster Newburg. This needs a 
pint of lobster cut in dice, thoroughly 
warmed in half a pint of cream, the yolks of 
three eggs; salt, pepper, and a dash of sherry. 
It is readily reheated, and may be followed 
with a plain Freneh dressed lettuce salad, 
with crackers, cheese, and coffee. Or, if a 
heartier meal is desired, then why not choose 
as a first course that excellent and rather 
unusual affair which is called filets of lambs’ 
tongues? These are very rich, and one 
tongue will serve two 
persons. They are 
boiled for two hours 
with two tablespoon- 
fuls of lemon juice, 
then they are peeled, 
and the fat around 
the base is cut away. 
Each tongue is split 
lengthwise and flatten- 
ed, so that it forms 
something shaped like 


LAMBS’ TONGUES, BREADED. a triangular cutlet; 


each half tongue is 
then breaded, and a tomato sauce prepared. 
At night all that is necessary is to put the 
tongues in a hot frying-pan and cook them 
quickly, and after laying them on a platter, 
pour over them the heated tomato sauce. If 
the first course consists of this dish the 
second might be a shrimp salad with wafers. 
The shrimps must be put in ice-water for an 
hour during the day, and then dried before 
they are sprinkled with oil, vinegar, and salt. 
Then a stiff mayonnaise is to be made and 
set on the ice, and at night the shrimps are to 
be put in it and well stirred before they are 




















laid on the bed of yellow lettuce hearts in the 
salad-bowl. After these good things there 
should be the final course of coffee, water- 
crackers, and the celery farci. This last is 
made by mixing Roquefort cheese with suffi- 
cient butter to make a smooth paste, and salt 
enough to be quite evident; celery is cut in 
pieces of equal length, and the paste is put 
in the little trough of each piece. Care must 
be taken to have the celery as crisp as possi- 
ble, and the best way to secure this is to have 
it well washed early in the day, but not wiped 
at all, merely rolled up in a towel and put 
on the ice; for some reason this makes it 
exceedingly good. The cheese may be added 
after it is wiped dry, just before it is needed. 
A second supper might begin with that al- 
ways delicious dish, little pigs in blankets; 
this, too, may be made ready during the day. 
The largest oysters to be found are the ones 
selected, and these are well seasoned and then 
wrapped one by one in thin slices of bacon 
which are fastened on the back with tooth- 
pick skewers. At night these little pigs are 
put in the frying-pan and browned, and then 
served on strips of toast with lemon. Creamed 
potatoes, also prepared in advance and re- 
heated, are always nice with oysters and bacon, 
and are not much trouble. Plain sand- 
wiches of bread and butter should be offered 
with this course. Next there may be chicken 
salad, that dish which every housekeeper 
thinks she can make to perfection, and which 
is so seldom good. Here is a famous recipe: 
Cut cold chicken, either home cooked or 
tinned, into pieces as large as the end of one’s 
finger and lay in oil, vinegar, and salt, per- 
haps two table-spoonfuls of it to a pint of 
chicken. Then cut up celery which has been 
washed and wiped very dry into pieces the 
same size, and put this into the same dress- 
ing in a separate dish; there should be half 
as much celery as chicken. Have ready three 
hard-boiled eggs to a pint of chicken, and cut 
these up and treat in the same way. Make a 
stiff mayonnaise, and be sure not to spoil it 
by putting in mustard, and set on the ice. 
About three or four hours before using the 
salad, mix all together, and put in a cupful 
of chopped olives, and stand on the ice till 
it is needed, when it must be well stirred 
again and laid on lettuce hearts. The trouble 
with chicken salad is that it is too wet; the 
oil and vinegar must be well strained off, 
especially from the celery, and the dressing 
must be almost a jelly. After this salad have 
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the coffee, crackers, and cheese, but omit 
the celery farci from the menu. 

Another supper might begin with deviled 
lobsters. Take freshly boiled ones and cut 
into large bits, and mix well with a paste of 
a table-spoonful of butter, a teaspoonful of 
curry-powder, a teaspoonful of prepared mus- 
tard, half a teaspoonful of Worcestershire 
sauce, and a little salt. Put into a hot sauce- 
pan three table-spoonfuls of butter, and when 
it bubbles add the lobster; cook two minutes. 
With this use a plain lettuce salad, and have 
cheese sandwiches with it, serving the coffee 
alone. 

If these things seem too hearty, begin 





BRASS SEVEN-BRANCHED CANDELABRUM,. 












BRASS CANDLESTICKS AT ODD ANGLES. 


the meal with creamed oysters and cold 
chicken or turkey, with bread-and-butter, or 
rolls. Then have a celery and nut salad with 
plain cream-cheese sandwiches, and have 
chocolate instead of coffee to close with. 
Chicken Newburg makes an excellent first 
course, and this might be followed with a 
sweetbread salad made with mayonnaise, and 
then the celery farci and coffee. Or, sweet- 
breads and chicken may be creamed together 
and followed by lobster salad. Bacon and 
mushrooms are always aceeptable, and so is 
shad roe either cooked in butter or put in 
with bacon and browned. 


Eggs make an easy first course, and they 
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may be combined with all sorts of delicious 
things. Parmesan eggs are rather new. Boil 
six eggs hard and take off the whites and cut 
them up into large pieces. Mash the yolks 
smooth with one table-spoonful of oil, one of 
mustard, a dash of paprika, salt, and two 
drops of Tabasco sauce. Mix the whites with 
a cup of white sauce, and put the yolks 
through the potato-ricer; lay the whites on 
hot buttered toast sprinkled with Parmesan 
cheese,.and place the yolks on top. A rather 
heavy salad, either lobster or shrimp, might 
follow this dish. 

Soft-shell crabs are unusual at a midnight 
supper, yet they are quickly and easily 
cooked, and are certainly delicious, and dev- 
iled hard-shell crabs are equally good. Duck, 
varmed over with chopped olives and eurrant 
jelly mixed in the gravy, makes a nice dish, 
and turkey heated in- a rich white sauce to 
which two beaten eggs and some sherry have 
been added is easily prepared. One can have 
almost anything which is usually prepared for 
luncheon or supper for this midnight meal, 
and all dishes seem alike delightful if they 
are hot and well seasoned. The main thing is 
to have them appetizing. 

It is not necessary or wise to make this 
supper a thing of many courses or too much 





LITTLE PIGS IN BLANKETS. 


elaboration. The air of informality which is 
its charm is lost in any attempt to serve it 
ceremoniously or at length. 
































































BY MARGARET HAMILTON WELCH 
oe HEN all is said,” finished a cooking-teacher the other day, 

closing a talk to housekeepers, “ remember that monotony is 

the worst foe to appetite and digestion, and therefore to good 
living. There is no excuse for it in this day and generation. Even 
limited markets offer variety if their possible combinations are taken ad- 
vantage of. There are, for example, over one hundred and fifty known 
and formulated ways in which eggs may be served. Wrestle with the 
problem of the daily food carefully through one month, repeating no 
dish exactly, and write down every menu thus evolved. Plan to intro- 
duce each month thereafter five fresh dishes or combinations, and by 
the end of the year a most useful and practical cook-book and household 
help will have been produced. This judiciously used will easily prevent 
repetitions of menus, and will still keep to the likings and needs of the 
family.” 

Accompanying this advice may well go some suggestions of the changes 
in plain foods that are rung by Italian cooks and housewives. A fre- 
quent dinner course in Italy is Brussels sprouts served in a ring of 
mashed turnips, slices of red boiled beets arranged on top of the turnip, 
the dish garnished with sippets or small oblongs of fried bread. This 
service pleases both eye and palate, each vegetable being cooked to the 
point of tender succulence and well seasoned. The homely boiled dinner, 
too, loathed by most persons, becomes an appetizing course with the 
exercise of a little care and skill. The beef (a long, not too thick piece) 
is boiled tender, and kept juicy by standing for a while in the water in 
which it has been cooked. A little, each, of several kinds of vegetables 
is boiled in separate pans, thus preserving the individual flavor and in- 
suring that each is sufficiently cooked. When ready to send to the table 
the meat is neatly cut and piled in overlapping slices through the length 
of the platter; around this are arranged mounds of the vegetables, which 
may be small, selected onions, turnips cut in nut size, small or quartered 
potatoes, sliced beets, tender carrots, and a very little cabbage. If with 
the course, served in this way, freshly grated horseradish is sent round, 
its appetizing quality will be complete. 

Grape-glasses—tallish, slightly cone-shaped affairs set in silver stand- 
ards—are the somewhat awkward way in which manufacturers are try- 
ing to provide for the rinsing of grapes at the table. Each glass can 
receive a single bunch of fair size, and, filled with iced water, offers op- 
portunity for immersion and refreshing, if in no very ornamental fashion. 

Constantly one hears or reads that oyster-plates—those made with a 
depression for each oyster—are no longer seen on the fashionable dinner 
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board, and it is true that Blue Points and Lynnhavens are oftenest 
served in shallow plates on shaved ice. Owners of the oyster-plates in 
fine ware continue to use them, and sensibly. On them, too, in their 
season may be served big unhulled strawberries, piling powdered sugar 
in the central cavity usually devoted to lemon. . 

What look like small hand carpet-sweepers are shown at some of the 
shops, with the explanation that they are intended for table use. They 
are handsomely made articles, nickel-plated, and mahogany finish as to 
wood, with white, clean-looking bristles. But for the table they are 
atrocious. No brush should ever be used to remove crumbs from the 
cloth, a silver scraper or a clean folded napkin doing that service legit- 
imately and satisfactorily. To brush handily and without dust a parlor 
rug the miniature sweepers will be useful and ornamental. 

An acceptable variety in serving sealloped oysters is after the German 
fashion, using noodles instead of cracker crumbs. Treat the noodles 
like macaroni, boiling them quickly till tender in salted water, after 
which they are drained and cold water poured on and off at once through 
a colander to blanch them. Proceed as with cracker crumbs, arranging 
the oysters and noodles alternately, having the latter at the bottom and 
top of the dish. Sprinkle a bit of salt and a dash of paprika over each 
layer. When the dish is full, spread bits of butter on the top, and pour 
in around the sides a small teacupful of the oyster liquor to which three 
table-spoonfuls ef cream have been added. Bake twenty minutes, brown- 
ing if necessary with a salamander rather than to allow the dish to stand 
longer in the oven. 

Those who should know advise that the green crown at the top of 
pineapples should be twisted cff if the fruit is not to be used at once, 
as this crown left on after the pine is ripe absorbs both its flavor and 
its juice. 

For a Monday luncheon, which many housekeepers are quite likely to 
prepare themselves, a combination known in college girls’ parlance as 
“chicken wigele” is good. In point of fact, it may be veal or turkey 
“wiggle,” or any white meat left over from the previous dinner. A cup- 
ful of chicken cut into dice is needed, and a eupful of canned corn or 
pease, free of liquid, is also necessary. Make a generous cream sauce, 
using three table-spoonfuls of flour and of butter, with a cupful and a 
half of milk. The butter is melted in the chafing-dish, the flour and 
seasoning of salt and pepper added, then the milk, and finally the chicken 
and vegetables. If it is desired to serve more persons, four eggs may be 
beiled hard and cut lengthwise into quarters, two cupfuls of milk being 
used for the sauce, with a slight increase in the quantity of flour for 
thickening. Better than black or white pepper is a little paprika, or, by 
way of variety, use occasionally curry-powder. 

With the mosquito season once more looming in advance of us, it is 
worth while to repeat the word of the antidote which was made public 
last year by one of our European consuls for the bites of these insistent 
insects. The efficacy of naphthalene—the suggested remedy—was dis- 
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covered by accident. After repeated trials under the direction of the 
board of health of some German municipality the article was found to 
be practically a specific for the poison. If applied immediately after 
the bite, no swelling follows, and even if used later inflammation quickly 
subsides. 7 

An excellent sweet pickle may be made inexpensively from prunes. 
To four pounds of fruit must be added two pounds of sugar, one 
pint of vinegar, one ounce each of cloves and cinnamon, and a quarter 
of an ounce of ginger. The sugar, spices, and vinegar are boiled to- 
gether for ten minutes. Add the prunes, which must have been previously 
soaked for twenty-four hours and steamed for fifteen minutes. Boil all 
together until the syrup is clear and the prunes are tender. 

A housekeeper at whose table the sauce has been frequently tested 
contributes the following as excellent to serve with juiceless meats: To 
a cupful of melted butter add half a cupful of white wine and one table- 
spoonful of flour dissolved in a little water, together with salt, two or 
three peppercorns, and a slice of lemon. Let all simmer slowly until 
thick. When ready to serve add a hard-boiled egg sliced, and grate over 
the top a little mace. This sauce may be put together, with the exception 
of the mace and egg, fifteen minutes or more before it is needed, standing 
the saucepan in hot water during that time, thus giving the ingredients 
opportunity to blend. 

Fringed table linen is not a good choice for daily use. Fringed doilies, 
perhaps, may be kept in presentable condition, but napkins and table- 
cloths intended for common service should preferably be hemmed. <A 
new comb with coarse teeth may be part of the laundry equipment to 
keep in order any fringed linen like doilies, napkins, or towels. For 
common use hemmed towels also should be chosen. 

The glass of hot water taken at the moment of waking in the morning, 
which any medical man will endorse if he does not suggest, is to some 
persons so flat and insipid as to be disagreeable, if not actually nause- 
ating. If this is the case, the flavor of tea may be added. A cup of 
weak hot tea without cream is merely hot water disguised, and if not too 
strong is quite as efficacious, besides being a gentle stimulant before the 
bath. To make this early-morning cup of tea in one’s room the tea- 
spoon tea-ball will be found the most convenient. 

A woman wno knows her New York thoroughly thus advised a friend 
who was deploring her inability to study French abroad: “ You have 

France at your door,” said she, “if you wish to take advantage of it. 
South of Washington Square, right here in New York, is another Paris. 
The life of the city on the Seine is duplicated. There are French shops, 
French customs, French families, and the French language uninter- 
ruptedly throughout the quarter. There are neat, thrifty homes entirely 
French in the manner in which they are conducted, where one may, with- 
out much difficulty, find lodging, and in a few months learn excellent 
French, as well as get, too, an interesting knowledge of French fétes and 
customs, habits and character.” 
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CUPID ENCOUNTERS 
THE MAN AND THE MOMENT 
Miss GusHine. “Oh, Mr. Priestly, to me you 
are the very personification of religion.” 
Rev. Mr. Priestity. “I hope, Miss Gushing. 








* ARE YOU FOND OF ANIMALS, Mr. BONVIVANT?” 


“On YES; ESPECIALLY WELSH AND 


LOBSTER A LA NEWBURG.” 


RABBITS 


THE 
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QUEEN OF HEARTS 


that you will not lose this opportunity of em- 
bracing religion.” 

Miss GusHine. “Oh, Mr. Priestly, this is so 
sudden!” 
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LITTLE BESSIE. “ On, MAMMA, WOULDN’T IT 


BE NICE IF WE WUZ RICH AN’ HAD A SERVANT TO 
BREAK OUR DISHES!” 
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PERPLEXING 

‘I don’t see why Jones 
got married just at this 
time. His business must 
worry him half to death.” 

“* What makes you 
think so?” 

“ Haven't you noticed 
how careworn he looks?” 

“ Oh, that’s because he’s 
trying to figure out what 
the queer -shaped spoons 
and forks among the wed- 
ing- presents were ever 
meant for, without de- 
stroying his wife’s belief 
in his omniscience by ask 


i 
ing. 


INEXPERIENCED 

‘She has never been to 
Europe, has she?” 

“No. She doesn’t even 
know how to get away 
from people who want to 
tell her all about it.” 


VERACITY 


FARMER HAYSTRAW. 
“ Does your wife keep any 
help?” 


FARMER SUMMERGRASS. 
” Nope; jest keeps a hired 



















girl.” 
. MARY. “I DON’T SEE WHY You AND Jacx 
SHOULD QUARREL ABOUT THE EXTENT OF YOUR 
LOVE FOR EACH OTHER. IT WAS A CASE OF LOVE 
AT FIRST SIGHT ON BOTH SIDES, WASN’T IT?” 
ANN. “ YES, BUT JACK WILL INSIST THAT HE 
SAW ME FIRST.” 
‘ 
| fr? 
* 
! 
| 
} 
i 
1« 
ate 
THE STRANGER IN NEW YORK. “ Parpon! TEACHER. “ Now, STUPID, WHO WAS THE 
WHAT STREET IS THIS?” MOST REAUTIFUL WOMAN OF ANCIENT HISTORY?” 
THE RESIDENT. “Ir you waLK UP sIx FRIGHTENED DUNCE. “I FroreetT—sutT—I 
BLOCKS, AND THEN THREE BLOCKS TO THE LEFT, -[ THINK YOU ARE THE MOST BEAUTIFUL WOMAN 
I THINK YOU WILL FIND A SIGN.” OF MODERN HISTORY. Honest, I po!” 
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‘a | Concerning Our Ideals 


j N ideal, we are all agreed, is a noble thing to 
>» A have. Prolific youth, indeed, sure of its inex- 
haustible supply—content to waste for very joy 
of prodigality—is not content with one, but scatters abroad the 
seeds of beautiful hopes and faiths, regardless of how many are 
devoured by the fowls of the air. We of heavier age, who have 
seen whole gardens thus lavishly planted at last fall barren, 
clutch our few remaining treasures to our hearts. We scarcely 
attempt to live up to them lest, as so many times before, they 
vanish in the grim light of reality. 
We must do something with them, however, to reassure our 








faltering sense of possession. Therefore many of us apply 
them to others. “This is an economical use of ideals, though 
perhaps an extravagant use of friendship. We get a compensa- 
ting sense of lofty superiority, of ultra fineness of sensibility, 
when we measure up our friends against our ideals and sadly 
discover that they all fall short. If the world of friendship be 
hollow, and love a mockery, still we hold unbroken the di- 
vining rod that discovers these empty depths. 

But if, driven by abnormal conscientiousness, we take to mea- 
suring ourselves by our ideals, our plight becomes truly sad. 
We may persuade ourselves that it is unpleasant to see our 
friends and our family short of the highest standard, but to 
contemplate the measure of our own failure is more than un- 
pleasant; it is unbearable. We are often driven to choose be- 
tween abandoning our ideals as untenable, or refusing, like Pa- 
tience, to associate with ourselves. Yet, in solemn truth, it is 
only by clear-eyed and humble knowledge of ourselves, and 
steadfast forbearance with our own failures as well as with 
those of others, that we can ever hope to approximate our ideals. 

For ideals are, like all works of the gods, slow and exceeding 
fine of action. They fashion their ends according to their own 
laws, regardless of time and space. It is true that we may 
oceasionally catch a glimpse of them, become possessors of 
and possessed by them, all in a second. Our uplifted eyes, hitherto intent upon the 
plain, may of a sudden behold its lowly flowers transplanted to the skies. But the 
climb heavenward is slow, and we who attempt it fall into many valleys and chasms of 
despair, thereby being inevitably taught the true loftiness of that which we strive to 
attain. While we plod, then, let us look with gentle charity and sympathy upon our 
fellow-plodders, even upon those who sometimes lose the vision in the depths of defeat. 
Let us rest by the wayside occasionally to take breath, and to get a better view of the 
road we have travelled and must yet travel, bearing with our frailty as we bear with 
that of others. And then let us up and on, with steadfast eyes and hopeful heart, 
aware that we shall never reach that far glory we seek, but aware also that without 
it to allure us we shall lie sodden on the plain below, unaware of our brothers’ 
noblest selves, unblest by any nobility of our own. And let us remember as we strive 
upward, stumbling perhaps, that “ not failure, but low aim, is crime.” 
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Hammurabi and Women 

AMMURABI, King of Babylon, who lived more 

than four thousand years ago, and left us the 
earliest legal code on record, may not, possibly, have been quite 
the sublime ruler and irresistible warrior he called himself. 
Indeed, as to this last, the fact that the stone stele on which 
this ancient but newly discovered code was inscribed, was car- 
ried off as a trophy by an Elamite would seem to invalidate his 
claim. But at all events he was a mighty ruler, and some of the 
conceptions of justice set forth in the 280 statutes of his law 
are well worth the study of modern law-makers, and the re- 
spectful interest of leaders of the so-called “ woman movement.” 

Most surprising, perhaps, is his recognition of the legal rights 
of women. Although he permitted his loyal subjects to have two 
wives, the second was by no means made the equal of the first, 
and if a handmaid had borne children to her lord, as Hagar 
did to Abraham, a second wife was not allowed. It may be in- 
ferred that she took, practically, the place of a second wife. 
He protected the interests of a wife who was also a mother. 
For instance, if her husband wished to separate from her, he 
was obliged to give her back her dowry and provide her with 
sufficient income to rear her children. Finally, when they were 
safely brought up, she received, in addition, a full share of her 
husband’s estate, equal to that of a son, and was then free, in 
the language of the statute, “to marry the man of her 
heart ”! 

Before this marriage, observe, she was evidently supposed to 
be fully oceupied in attending to the rearing of her children. 
Only when they were safely out of the way was she free to fol- 
low her heart. Her children were not to be turned over to 
specialists, nor could she receive her full property rights until 
she had finished their upbringing. 

To-day a married woman may safely elect to live in a hotel, 
bear no children, perform no labor whatsoever, and neglect her 
husband for any pursuit or pleasure that pleases her. In that 
day it was woe to the woman who neglected her husband an 
house. The husband might, if he was magnanimous, content 
her free without money; or, if he was minded to do a little 











1 wished to leave her 
himself with setting 
punishing, he might 


keep her in his house as a servant to his other wife, or cast her into the water and 


drown her. The large powers conferred upon him suggest tha 
years ago, there were restless and irresponsible married women 
despised housewifery, and required holding under with a heavy 


t, even four thousand 
who liked excitement, 
hand. 


The statute which, above all the rest, one would like to see in force to-day is that 
against scandal. “If any one,” runs Section 127, “ point the finger (slander) at the 
wife of any one and cannot prove it, this one shall be taken before the judges and his 


brow shall be marked.” Surely, for this one saying alone, 


Hammurabi, King of 


Babylon, had some reason to represent himself to posterity as a ruler who was a 
father to his subjects, who bestowed benefits forever, and established order in the land. 
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The Bazar patterns, while somewhat higher in price than the majority of patterns offered by other 
makers, are for that very reason better worth buying. They are made by the cleverest designers in the 
country, and have the merit of exclusiveness. They are, because of their style and perfect fit, the best 
patterns on the market, and are admitted by all women who use them to hold first rank. In future each 
pattern will be accompanied by an illustration of the garment, and careful directions for making. 





Notse.—When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with full address, 


including street, city, and State, legibly written 


postage stamps, postal note, or check. 


In all cases money must accompany order. Remittances must be made in form of 


For terms for the cutting of special patterns not shown in the pages of this department, see 
advertisement pages. Owing to the great increase in the Bazar’s circulation, and the consequent increase in the sales of patterns, it 
is more than ever necessary that purchasers should be most careful in ordering, in order to avoid possibility of mistakes and delay 
An order blank will be found in the advertising pages at the back of the magazine 


HE new Parisian dressing-jacket shown very skilfully done, they sometimes draw dif- 


here is now issued in pattern form for 
the first time. It is perfectly simple 


to make with the correct pattern, as it 


entirely in the cut of the 
parts that lies the smart 
and graceful effect of its 
lines. 

The original model was 
of old-rose flannel with 
trimming of bands of Per- 
sian embroidery in several 
colors. The design, how- 
ever, is an eminently suita- 
ble one for making thinner 
woollen materials such as 
albatross, veiling, and cash- 
mere, or for thin silks. In 
dimity, too, with an edge of 
one of the dainty wash em- 
broideries so much used 
now, it would be charming. 
The sleeves are made in one 
piece, and are tacked to- 
gether down* the outside of 
the arm, through the trim- 
ming band. There are only 
the three parts of the pat- 
tern—one-half of the front, 
one-half of the back, and 
one sleeve. A loop of silk 
cord fastens the jacket at 
the neck, two fancy buttons 
holding the cord in place. 

It is wiser not to line 
such a garment, as, unless 
the cutting and basting are 


PARISIAN DRESSING-JACKET. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 426. 





ferently. But where a lining is desired a 
very good effect is made by using white veil- 
ing or India silk for the outside, and a lining 
of rose-pink India silk. 
Some very pretty fancy 
silk and cotton braids are 
sold in the shops which 
will make good trimmings 
to substitute for the Per- 
sian bands. 

The quantity of material 
required to cut such a 
jacket would be 4 yards of 
veiling or flannel a yard or 
more wide, or 5 yards of 


silk. 
NEW SHIRT-WAISTS 


HE best two designs for 
shirt-waists this spring 
are the plain waist of linen 
with trimming or embroid- 
ery, and the more elaborate 
waist with pointed yoke 
and broad box-pleat at the 
front. This style, too, is 
often embroidered, or, if 
not, unless a very plain 
waist is desired, the front is 
decorated with applied fig- 
ures in heavy linen lace or 
embroidery. 
The yoke waist closes 


Sises, 32, 24, 36, 38, 0nd 40 inches bust under the box-pleat at the 


measure. 





Price, 25 cents left side, the yoke being 
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finished with a little 
flap for button - holes 
down the middle of the 
front, and the pleat 
hooks to the shoulder 
at the left side. A 
very little fulness ap- 
pears beyond the pleat 
near the shoulder. 
The plain waist, 
which is in every de- 
tail the correct model 
of the strictly tailor- 
made waist of the 
season, has only one 
point of possible varia- 
tion, and this is in the 
shoulder - strap. To 
BACK OF NO. 428. carry out the prevail- 
ing smart fashion of a 
long shoulder line, this strap is stitched on 
after the shoulder seam is finished. At-~-the 
end it is loose, falling over the top of the 
sleeve. It may be omitted if an absolutely 





PLAIN MODEL SHIRT-WAIST OF 1903, 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 428. 
Embroidery Design B. Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inches 
bust measure. Price, 25 cents. 


plain waist is preferred. The front of the 
waist is very slightly gathered at the shoulder 
seam to the back—just enough to avoid a flat 
appearance over the bust. 

The designs for embroidering these waists 
may be bought as well as the waist patterns. 
These patterns, so pre- 
pared that they may be 
transferred to the ma- 
terial by pressing with 
a warm iron, are for 
sale by the Bazar in 
colors to stamp white or 
dark-colored materials. 
The price of a complete 
set of prepared em- 
broidery designs for 
either waist is 25 cents 
extra. 





To cut either waist 





YOKE SHIRT-WAIST 21% yards of yard-wide 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 427. material will be a 
Embroidery Design A. Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inches or 0 yards of 27-inch 


bust measure. Price, 25 cents. material. BACK OF NO, 421. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 


too large to permit an earlier reply 


Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send stamped envelope 


The Bazar’s correspondence 


Questions 


should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 


ELIZABETH.—Let me answer your questions in 
their order. Yes, send your own and your hus- 
band’s cards to the parents of the bride or to the 
host and hostess of the wedding, and another set 
to the bride and groom, to reach them on the 
wedding-day, if you are not able to attend the 
wedding. It may not be obligatory, but it is 
polite. Also call on the hostess of the wedding 
and later on the bride. 

Always serve last, at dinner, luncheon, and 
a late supper, the coffee in after-dinner coffee 
cups with small spoons. Never serve it in big 
coffee-cups except at breakfast or a most informal 
high tea; indeed, even at the latter the coffee 
served last in the small cups is better form. 

Jewelry is not in good taste on informal occa- 


sions. Do not wear diamonds except with full 
dress; never in the morning or shopping or any 


daytime occasion, except, perhaps, at a recep- 
tion or in formal visiting. Always give the 


benefit of the doubt to not wearing jewelry; noth 
ing is in taste than jewels worn at the 
wrong time and in the wrong place. Also, always 


worse 


give the benefit of the doubt to wearing trim 
clothes in preference to dressing - jackets and 
wrappers and tea gowns. There are times and 


occasions when the latter are permissible and 
pretty, but they are rare. In the privacy of one’s 
own room one may wear them in the morning, 
and in the afternoon for feminine visitors whom 
one knows very well, but when visiting do not 
appear in negligée attire for breakfast unless 
you are sure it is the custom of the house. 
\ good deal depends on circumstances and 
one’s intimacy with the host and hostess, how- 
ever. 

At any entertainment the candy comes after 
the dessert, but before the coffee; usually the 
coffee is served in the drawing-room after the 
meal, while the candy is always passed at the 
table after or with the fruit. At the card party 
have nothing on the tables for the playing but 
the cards and counters, candles or lights, and a 
dish of salted almonds and another of bonbons. 
\fter the playing is over have the waiters spread 
the tables with large napkins or cloths, and put 
on the vase of flowers and the forks and knives 
and spoons and plates. Then they may pass the 
refreshments. I would advise bouillon or con- 
sommé, individual moulds of chicken jelly and 
salad, ices and cake, or some sweet dessert, and 
coffee, with what punch or other beverage you 
would like. If you have candy on the tables 
during the playing, you need not have it with the 
supper. If you want any more suggestions write 
me again. 


‘In Dovsr.”’—I am not sure that I under- 
stand your question. If you mean to ask wheth- 
er the dining-room chairs should, when not in 
use, be at the table or pushed against the wall, 
I should say that it is a question of preference 
for each household to decide. It depends some- 
what on the furniture of the dining-room, its 
size, and the general arrangement. In most of 
the New York city flats, for instance, there is not 
enough room in the dining-room for the chairs 
and other furniture to be placed against the 
wall, and some of the chairs perforce have to 


be at the table in the intervals between the 
meals, but as a general thing it is better to 


have the chairs against the wall if possible. It 
makes the room look neater, I think. I am, how- 
ever, giving you a personal preference, as there 
is no fixed rule. If you wish to ask whether, when 
a person has finished a meal, he should push his 
chair back from the table against the wall, I can 


answer deeidedly, no. Leave the chairs alone 


when you rise. Push them far enough back to 
leave the table conveniently, but do not push 
them either back to the table or against the 
wall. The servant is supposed to take charge 


of the chairs as soon as the diners have left the 


table. 


L. S. M.—The idea of giving an entertainment 
to celebrate the one-hundredth anniversary of 
the old family clock is a quaint and pretty one; 
do it by all means. And I certainly advise car- 
rying out the plan of having appropriate songs 
sung and recited at the féte. Be sure to have 
several improvised for the oceasion. It is not 
necessary that they should be good poetry,- but 


apt and amusing; almost any one clever with 
his wits ean make up doggerel that will be 


good enough. Another pretty idea would be to 
have tableaux of some of the scenes in the past 
that the old cloc~ has witnessed—family scenes 
of moment—and if these are done by members of 
the family it will be charming. Before the cur- 
tain is drawn for the tableau some one may re- 
cite or read an apt little verse describing what 
the picture is, or, if it eannot be done in verse, 
give a prose explanation. Decorate the clock at- 
tractively, and have the refreshments served at 
little tables put around it at the proper time. 
Have menu cards with little clocks drawn on 
them, and place cards of the same, and a charm- 
ing souvenir would be either drawings or pho- 
tographs of the clock attractively framed, with 
the date of the anniversary and of its birth. I 
am sure that the entertainment will be attractive 
and most interesting and novel. 
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wevect wert (FOIA Medal “txesten” 


Lowney’s Cocoa is not like other Cocoas; it is better. The flavor 
is better—full and delicious. It is absolutely a natural product; 
no “treatment” with alkalies or other chemicals in order to cheapen 
the process of making. No adulteration with flour, starch, ground 
cocoa shells, or coloring matter; nothing but the nutritive and 


digestible product of the choicest Cocoa Beans. A trial will show 
what it is. 
Sample Can (4 pound) for 15 cents in stamps. 


THE WALTER M. LOWNBY GO., BOSTON, Mass. 





























































GOOD FORM AND 


CoNFUSION.—You are most wise in deciding to 
seek advice when you are in a social quandary. 
It is always the wise who are ready to learn, and 
whenever you think that I can help you let me 
have the pleasure of trying to do so. I under- 
stand your dilemma. This is what I advise: 
Send to the bride’s parents, or to the host or 
hostess of the wedding in whose names the in- 
vitations are engraved or written, regrets as soon 
as the invitation is received. Send also, to reach 
them on the day of the wedding, cards. If cards 
can be sent by hand, to be received on the day of 
the wedding after it has taken place, others may 
be enclosed or sent separately addressed to the 
bride and groom. It is not, however, obligatory 
to send cards to them, as they must be sent later 
in any case—on the bride’s at-home day, or, if 
she has no day and one is unable to call, when- 
ever she is settled, after the wedding journey, in 
her place of residence. This is supposed to be 
the acknowledgment to the bride of the wed- 
ding invitations. An after-call should also be 
made on ‘the bride’s mother or other hostess of 
the wedding. 


PERPLEXITY.—Always leave visiting-cards with 
the maid who opens the door when you enter. 
She should receive them on a small tray, and 
take them immediately to the lady of the house 
or the ladies you ask for. When the lady of the 
house opens the door herself, you may, with 
propriety, keep your cards until you are about to 
leave, and then lay them on the parlor table 
with some courteous remark about leaving them 
to remind her to return the visit soon. When 
any member of the family opens the door and 
you wish to see some one else or others of the 
family, you may hand her the cards, saying that 
you are leaving them for every one, and mention 
whom you wish to see. It is always an awk- 
ward situation when another than a servant 
opens the door, but one can easily make it all 
right with a few tactful words. Announcement 
cards are not supposed to demand any acknow- 
ledgment except a call on the bride on one of her 
receiving days. You need not send your cards of 
acknowledgment to the bride’s parents even if 
the cards are sent in their names, nor to the bride 
and groom. Call upon her on her at-home day, 
and, if you wish to be particularly polite, call 
also upon her mother, who sent you the cards. 


E. G.—It is the fashion for a widow to use her 
late husband’s name on her visiting-cards. In 
New York it is done almost invariably, but it 
may be also a matter of preference. If a widow 
prefers to use her own name she may do so with 
perfect propriety, as it is often done. 


D. E.—A number of good literary entertain- 
ments have been suggested in the Bazar. I 
think that a medley is always more interesting 
than the same thing throughout, and as it is 
always fun to progress, I advise a progressive lit- 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


erary party which I have repeatedly seen tried 
with great success. Have tables arranged as fon 
any progressive contest, but a different “ lit- 
erary competition ” to do at each. Lave on each 
table little baskets with questions. The head 
table decides the time, and the two who have 
answered the greatest number of questions at 
each table move up; but the prizes are deter- 
mined by the best answers—the most correct 
list wins the first prize. As for the different 
competitions, have such as these: On one table 
ask for the real names of the authors who write 
under pseudonyms, at another to give the names 
of heroes and heroines of well-known books, at 
another to tell from what given quotations are 
taken, at another have pictures drawn that illus- 
trate the titles; indeed, any number of ideas 
will, I know, readily suggest themselves to you 
as good for the different features. I am sure 
you will make a success of this kind of enter- 
tainment. 


Aprit.—For an April reception menu (and 
I think that you must intend to give the recep- 
tion in April) rather light viands naturally sug 
gest themselves. You do not tell me whether it 
will be an afternoon or evening entertainment, 
or if gentlemen will be present, and both facts 
make some difference in the list I wonld give 
you. Here is what I think will be good in any 
case: Bouillon of chicken or beef served in cups: 
green peppers stuffed with creamed sweetbreads 
and served with a salad of mixed vegetables dress- 
ed with mayonnaise on lettuce leaves, or grape- 
fruit salad, which is delicate and delicious. Have 
dainty sandwiches with this course, with a filling 
of lettuce and mayonnaise or of buttered graham 
bread cut in fancy shapes. For dessert have 
little individual moulds of jelly with fruits— 
pieces of oranges, bananas, grapes, and any other 
fruits—jellied in them, with a candied cherry on 
top for decoration. Serve the moulds with 
whipped cream and cake. Coffee in demi-tasses 
would come last of all. 





L. R.—Letters or any expression of condolence 
should always be acknowledged. It is not obliga 
tory to write a personal note of acknowledg- 
ment for a letter or note of sympathy unless one 
wishes to do so, but it is correct to send in an- 
swer, within a month after the time of bereave- 
ment, a card with some such expression as 
“Thank you for your kind sympathy.” In the 
big cities, where one’s visiting-list is very large. 
and a well-known person is overwhelmed with 
expressions of condolence at the time of bereave- 
ment, it is the fashion to have engraved acknow- 
ledgments sent within a month after the death. 
These are black-bordered cards formally worded. 
But in a small place, or where the number of one’s 
friends and acquaintances who would be apt to 
send expressions of sympathy is limited, one’s 
visiting-card with a black border with an ex- 
pression of thanks is all that is necessary. 
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Importance of 
the PIANOLA method 





























IKE OTHER ways and methods of playing the piano, the Pianola 
is a means to an end—the end being music. 

Unlike the ordinary and prescribed means of producing 
piano music, however, the Pianola method does not entail arduous and 
unceasing application. 

Neither is musical understanding necessary to its employment, 
though by the aid of levers governing expression, a perfectly artistic 
and wholly individual rendering of any piece is possible. 

Considered solely as a means, therefore, the Pianola possesses very 
decided advantages over any other. 

But it is in the exormous amount of music which the Pianola makes 
possible that its value is most strikingly manifest. 

Music of all kinds and classes; an immense library of 9,106 
pieces, in which the works of some of the best-known composers alone 
will outnumber the whole repertoire of the most skilful pianist, is always, 
and instantly, available to the owner of a Pianola. 

Two hundred pieces a month are added to the collection, thus 
keeping it always abreast of the times as regards the lighter classes 
of music. 

Though the Pianola is a wonderful and well-nigh perfect piece of 
mechanism, it is therefore what it does rather than what it is that 
makes it important. 

The ability to study and artistically execute an amount and variety 
of music far beyond the reach of even the greatest hand-pianist is at 
once conferred upon any one who buys a Pianola. 

The Pianola can be seen and played at our exposition-rooms or at the warerooms of any of our agents, and a personal 
opinion formed by both the novice and the skilled musician upon the benefit to be derived from its assistance. 

A handsomely ‘llustrated and descriptive brochure (Catalog H ) will be sent to those desiring information by mail, and 


all questions answered through our correspondence department. 
The price of the Pianola is $250. May be purchased by monthly payments if desired, 














THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AEOLIAN HALL, 362 Fifth Avenue, near 34th Street, New York 
124 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati 


Agents in all principal cities 
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(Fleming & Carnrick Press, New York) 
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C.—It is a fad, and a pretty one, to have a 
luncheon set of colored linen. The colors most 
in vogue are blue and a delicate green. If these 
are prettily embroidered in white, the effect is 
charming, but if you intend to do much work I 
cannot help advising white; it endures so much 
better than anything else; it launders better, 
and tires one less in the long run. Have a centre- 
piece, plate doilies, and tumbler doilies, and, if 
you want still more work, finger-bowl doilies. At 
any shop where they stamp for embroidery they 
will tell you the correct sizes for all these differ- 
ent sets. I advise a dozen plate doilies and tum- 
bler doilies, and eight finger-bowl doilies, or a 
dozen of each, with the centre-piece. All should 
be round. 

A delicious sandwich filling is made of green 
peppers dressed with mayonnaise, the peppers, of 
course, chopped fine. Rolled sandwiches are made 
of very fresh bread. The filling is usually a 
lettuce leaf with mayonnaise or mayonnaise and 
creamed cheese, and the sandwich tied with 
ribbon. You might have after the luncheon any 


18 


of the pastimes suggested in the Bazar. A trip- 
around-the-world contest always “ takes,” so does 


contest, or a flower hunt, or a 
heart hunt. These you will find described in our 
back numbers; if you have not these numbers 
write me which one you think that you would 
prefer, and I will tell you all about giving it. 


a left-handed 


A. B. C.—There is no especial form for a writ- 
ten invitation to a small house wedding. The 
bride’s mother writes it in the first person, 
wording each note according to her intimacy with 
the person to whom it is addressed. Of course 
the notes to the groom’s relatives and friends 
with whom she may not be acquainted are more 
formal than those to her own near relatives and 
friends. Each note, therefore, is a little differ- 
ent, unless the form is stereotyped, such as: 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Johnson 
request the pleasure of 





Mr. *s company 
at the marriage of their daughter 
Eleanor 
to 
Mr. Charles White 
on, ete. 


This form may be used, but it is not as common 
as an informal invitation when it is to be written 
and the wedding is a small one at.the bride’s 
home. 


S.—An indoor picnic is not an easy entertain- 
ment to accomplish, but it is a very attractive 
one if well carried out. The rooms should be 
decorated with pine boughs and plants in pots, 
and made as “ woodsy” as possible. Have such 
games as indoor archery, darts, indoor golf-ball 
putting, and any outdoor games made practical 
for indoor playing that you can find. Ping-pong, 
of course, is included. Have prizes for the win- 
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ners in all the contests. Have the luncheon 
served in baskets. Give each gentleman a basket 
arranged for two, and tell him to find a partner 
to eat with him. Or, if you do not care to ar- 
range the partners in this way, have them choose 
each other by some device, and have the luncheon 
in the baskets arranged for two, with wooden 
plates and glasses, sandwiches, and cake. _Lit- 
tle tables may be brought in, or the luncheon 
eaten from the ground. Have a freezer full of 
ice-cream, picnic style, and hot coffee. If you 
carry out the entertainment in this way it will 
be great fun, I assure you. 


Seeker.—A hunt of any kind is always a good 
entertainment for young people. A heart hunt is, 
above all others, popular, For this you, should 
have several hundred small paper hearts and a 
number of larger ones, hearts made out of candy 
and heart bonbonni@res—in fact, hearts of all 
kinds and description. In your big, roomy house 
this will be an excellent entertainment for the 
boys and girls. Hide the hearts everywhere. Cut 
some of the big ones in two irregularly, so that 
they are a little hard to put together, and hide 
them all. Then give a score-card to every one. 
The paper hearts count one apiece, the candy 
hearts five, and if one finds the two halves of 
any one heart it counts twenty. After the hunt 
each one counts up his or her score, and a prize 
is awarded to the one who has most. Give for 
prizes a heart-shaped bonbonnié@re or a little 
heart-shaped pin-cushion, or any heart-shaped 
article—so many can be bought now. If you 
want to carry out the same idea still further, 
have a heart contest of another kind after sup- 
per. Have the girls sit in a circle and the boys 
move from one to the other, and to each make the 
prettiest speech he knows how. If the compli- 
ment pleases, the damsel gives the speaker a tiny 
heart; if it displeases, a wee paper mitten, and 
at the end there is a prize for the ong with the 
most hearts, a consolation prize for the one with 
the most mittens. Write for invitations the fol- 
lowing form: 

Miss Margaret Gray 
requests the pleasure of 
Mr. *s company 

at an evening of hearts on Tuesday, May 

the twelfth, at eight o'clock. 

R.S.V.P. 








For refreshments serve little heart-shaped sand- 
wiches with creamed oysters,and for dessert heart- 
shaped cakes frosted in pink with heart-shaped 
ices. It will be a most attractive entertainment. 


Bee.—You should certainly acknowledge, im- 
mediately after the wedding, any presents that 
you have not acknowledged before. Write these 
notes as soon as possible; it would be extremely 
discourteous not to do so until a month after 
your wedding, when you will return from the 
wedding trip. 
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The Ostermoor needs 
only a sun bath 


HAIR MATTRESS—A Tick Stuffed THE ‘*‘ OSTERMOOR ’’—Buiilt, Not Stuffed 
Every hair mattress is a tick stuffed with animal hair, often Fach Ostermoor mattress is built — not stuffed. Hand- 
swarming with disease germs. Our advertising has driven laid sheets of snowy whiteness, each the full size, are 
the old-line makers to claim “sterilized” hair, which is ab- carefully compressed into the tick. The Ostermoor Patent 
surd ; for the only process that would be effective destroys the Elastic Felt is purity itself, germ-tree and vermin-proof. 
value of the hair—makes it brittle and lifeless Ostermoor mattresses cannot get lumpy; never need re- 
The hair-stuffed tick gets lumpy—has to be “ made over” | newing; an occasional sun-bath is all they require. The tick 
every three or four years, at a greater expense each time. | can be taken off and washed whenever soiled. 


The Ostermoor #*Mattress,*15. 


has met with success so great that dozens of would-be rivals have flattered themselves and us by 
unsuccessful attempts to imitate it. Do not be fooled! There is but one Ostermoor! It is not FELT 
if itis notan OSTERMOOR. Our name and guarantee on the end of every genuine mattress, 


Send for Our Handsome 96-Page Book FREE 


whether you want a mattress or not. There is no other mattress as good as the ‘‘Ostermoor’’ and 
we want you to know why—we challenge comparison. Our book “‘ The Test of Time,” gives testi- 
monials from such men as Rev. Dr. MacArthur and George H. Daniels, whom you must believe— 
even if you think WE exaggera/e. It illustrates the various uses to which the Patent Elastic Felt is 
put—Pillows, Window Seat Cushions, Boat Cushions and Church Cushions, etc. 


Sleep On It Thirty Nights Free ae pagum 


2 ft. 6in. wide, 


. 3 ft. wide, 
and if it is not even all you have hoped for, if you don’t 3 ft. 6 in. wide, 


believe it to be the equal in cleanliness, durability and 4 ft. wide, 
comfort of any $so hair mattress ever made, you can get 4 ft.6in. wide, 45 Ibs. 
your money back by return mail—‘“‘no questions asked.”’ Made 





in two parts, soc. extra. Special sizes, special prices. 














WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES EVERYWHERE 
LOOK OUT whether you doubt the dealer or not, 


ask to see our name—it is sewn on the end. It is a safe 
thing to do—*‘mistakes”’ will happen, you know 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK TO-DAY. 
OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 


158 Elizabeth Street, NEW YORK 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our book “Church Cushions.” 
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Y MARGARE 
COFFERS there are who disbelieve in the 
friendship of man and woman, averring that 
love may unite two congenial persons of op- 
posite sexes, but that, short of love in its com- 
plete absorption and passionate exactions, there 
can be between man and woman only indiffer- 
ence, interchange of hostilities, or the re- 
moteness of entire detachment. Never was there 
a greater mistake. Love and friendship are dis- 
similar, although the latter may be a stepping- 
stone to the former, and, very occasionally, the 
former may furnish a descending scale to the 
latter. Truest love in its highest exemplification, 
as between wife and husband, includes firmest 
friendship. If married people are not friends, 
their mutual love will one day burn to white 
ash and dead cinder, and leave them shorn of 
happiness and drearily tired of life’s compan- 
ionship. But two dear and loyal friends may 
spend years in close and charming association, 
without thinking of love, or yielding an iota of 
independence to love’s jealous claims. 

I heard the other day of a pair of friends 
whose acquaintance, intimate, delightful, and 
mutually satisfying, has lasted forty years. Oc- 
casionally during this period they have made 
timid and tentative excursions into that domain 
where love rules, and at intervals the gentleman 
has offered the lady his heart and hand. But 
neither is in earnest, nor has either taken any 
but a friendly interest in each other’s pursuits, 
and friendly comprehension of each other’s aims, 
so the lady always gracefully says her kindly 
uttered no, and the gentleman always accepts her 
decision with an air of regret, not untouched by 
devotion, but somewhat akin to relief. 

A woman has much to give in friendship to 
man who is far from being her ideal lover. 
She has sympathy to bestow; she has time and 
leisure; she likes to hear him talk about him- 
self; if she is tactful and unselfish she does not 
wound his amour propre; she is often his safe 
confidante, and frequently his judicious critic. 
Whatever he is doing, he feels certain that 


she 


will care about, without the rough candor of 
a masculine.friend, or the desire to tilt in the 


same field which may make another man a com- 
petitor or a rival. A woman is capable of an im- 
personal attachment to a man younger than her- 
self, or older, or of her own age, an attachment 
in which she cares about his occupations, the 
book that he is writing, the fortune he is making, 
the group he is painting, and in which, with a 
certain motherly solicitude, blended with a ten- 
der aloofness, she watches him as he drifts into 
ove, and finally becomes the sole property of 
another woman. That his engagement usually 
sounds the knell of such a friendship is not the 
woman’s fault; it is due to the fact that the 
man has now no further need of her, and swift- 
ly forgets all she ever did for him. 


T 
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OF MAN AND WOMAN 


E. SANGSTER 

What does a man’s friendship do for a wo- 
man? It stimulates her ordinarily in a subtle 
but very real way to do and be her best; it 
brings to her a robust sense of vitality, a bluff 
cordiality, a wholesome comradeship, and a know- 
ledge of the moving world and of current events. 
She cares as an individual rather for details than 
for things in the mass; she has little interest 
in world politics, and is apt to be confused in 
her notions of national comity; a man, on a 
plane of sympathetic friendliness, sets her right 
on many a mooted point, and gives her a firm 
footing. His breezy nature incites her to exer- 
tion and study, which, were she left to herself, 
would not invite her efforts. 

Among historic friendships the poets are fore- 
most, and every one will think of Dante and 
Beatrice, of Cowper and Lady Unwin, as typical 
instances of friendship in full flower. Herschel 
and his sister Caroline, Maria Edgeworth and 
her father, the all-fascinating man whom four 
successive wives adored, are cases in point of 
kinship finding its full bloom and efflorescent 
beauty in friendship. Robert Browning and 
Elizabeth Barrett began as friends, the most 
well suited, the least exacting, the most altru- 
istic that ever the world saw, but from the 
fair uplands of friendly intimacy these grand 
poet souls speedily wandered into the enchanted 
fields of love, and in their perfect wedded union 
it was given to them to show the lovers of all 
time how blissful friendship may become when 
clothed with love’s transcendent purple. 

Friends, however stanch and true, however 
they may trust themselves, however indispensable 
to one another intellectually and spiritually they 
may be, are wise not to be too exclusive, and 
foolish if they ignore the conventionalities of so- 
ciety and challenge the sneer or the question 
of those who are ready to deal in unkind ecrit- 
icism. For its own protection, society erects 
barriers which are safeguards, and, at least until 
old age throws around friends its mantle of gen- 
tle shelter, the man and woman, secure of their 
own sentiments, who are intimate and con- 
genial, must not invite unfriendly comment. 

Most satisfactory and quite free from any 
element of peril is that friendship, not of the 
separate man and the individual woman, but 
of circles, of several young married pairs, who 
form a pleasant set of people with common sub- 
jects of talk and common endeavors, whose fre- 
quent meetings add salt to life. In village 
and rural communities, rather than in the large 
cities, these neighborhood groups are often bound 
in a friendship which brings them together so- 
cially, in whist clubs, in reading circles, in asso- 
ciations which are for the good of all concerned. 
They keep oge another from selfish monotony, and 
their intercourse is full of flavor and spice, dis- 
tinctly advantageous to everybody. 
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We have no agents or branch stores. 


All orders should be sent direct tou 


New Costumes 
in Exclusive Patterns 


Here is a proposition that every one who desires 















to dress well should consider. Some ladies who much 
prefer to have their garments made to order fre- 





quently hesitate to do so on account of the usual 





additional cost over ready-made dresses, 


Our unequalled facilities entirely overcome this 






objection, and any lady can have her garments made to order 
by us in the very latest fashions at from $10 to $25 below the 
prices usually demanded. 


We make every garment especially to order, thus insuring 





the perfection of fit and finish. No matter where you live 
we pay express charges. 
Our New Spring and Summer Catalogue illustrates 


] 


an exquisite line of ladies’ costumes and skirts. Our de- 






signs are exclusive, and are shown by no other 
house, and the materials from which we make 
our garments comprise the very latest fabrics. 
Our Catalogue illustrates: 
New Suits, well-tailored, showing many 
variations of the prevailing fashions, 
from Paris models, $8 to $35. 


Etamine Costumes, in styles to prevail during the coming season, the most fashion- 
able costumes for dress occasions, $12 to $35. 
New Skirts, well-fashioned, in Spring and Summer weight materials, look cool and 
feel cool, too, $4 to $20. 
Rainy-Day and Walking Suits and Skirts, Jaunty Jackets, Traveling Dresses, etc. 

















Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples of the materials from which we make our garments. They 
will be sent free by return mail. A postal will bring them. Order what you desire; any garment that does 
not fit and please you may be returned promptly and your money will be refunded. 

Our aim is your satisfaction. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 



























Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt The Bazar’s correspondence 
is too large to permit an earlier reply. Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send stamped envelope. Questions 
should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 


T. W. F.—By all means, if the dimensions of 
the hall will allow it, convert it into a little 
family sitting-room, and the larger room into a 
library. Green in the latter and red in the 
hall should prove excellent basic colors. Get a 
divan for the sitting-room, and a round or library 
table; a drop-lamp; at least two large easy- 
chairs, and several less luxurious ones, prefer- 
ably in primitive shapes, and in natural but 
stained woods. A Flemish oak settle in the hall, 
or a low, wide built-in seat; a cozy table on 
which to lay a convenient magazine or a work- 
basket; an easy-chair or two; and a corner set 
apart for the necessary hat-rack, umbrella-stand, 
ete.—will furnish it admirably. Choose only the 
very simplest frames for your pictures. Old 
oak or other weathered woods from one-half to 
one inch wide are the best. Can you not get 
other Roman striped curtains for the hall door 
still uncurtained? These would be best. As an 
alternative use plain wool tapestry cloth in red- 
brown or green. 


R. I.—In painting the holly leaves, heat them 
slightly, or lay them upon a hot surface while 
painting. This will hasten the drying by causing 
the liquefying agents to evaporate quickly. 

G. 8S. L.—By all means write again, “ giving 
me time.” The following is the recipe for which 
you inquire: Materials—a reliable forest, or 
Marseilles, or olive green stain; an ordinary two- 
inch brush; cheese -cloth; and paraffine. First 
wash the surface to be stained with ammonia. 
Repeat three or more times. This vaporizes and 
darkens the wood. Apply the stain with a piece 
of cheese-cloth, rubbing it well into the wood. 
When the entire surface has been treated, rub 
free from all specks with a clean cloth. Now 
apply a thin coat of unbleached varnish, and pol- 
ish by rubbing vigorously with cheese-cloth in 
which is a piece of paraffine. 


Mec.—This scheme of color and furnishing 
for the ground-floor should prove admirable: 
Kitchen—hard-finished or painted walls in yel- 
lowish tans; floor painted two tones darker. 


Hall — woodwork, natural sycamore or oak, oil 
finished; walls, a deep sage green. Use either 
damask or ingrain paper. A single rug, small 


library table, and chairs in fumed oak, besides 
the necessary hall rack and umbrella-stand, will 
be sufficient for this room. Have the woodwork 
of the parlor painted cream or palest tan. Use 
a Pompadour-patterned paper combining silver 
gray, tan, or buff and old-rose, and bonne femme 
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curtains at the windows; mahogany furniture 
upholstered in Watteau-patterned tapestry cloth, 
and a rug having plain centre of old-rose or buff, 
bordered with design combining silver gray, tan, 
and rose. Have woodwork and furniture in the 
dining-room in Flemish oak, and have wall cov- 
erings in rich moss green, or bright or blood-red 
cartridge-paper; or a two-toned red paper in 
close hair-line stripes. 


Z. J. W.—yYour parlor having triple south 
windows only to light the several long walls 
requires a light and warm-tinted paper, prefer- 
ably one with very lightly printed ground or in- 
visible stripes, or one that is perfectly plain. 
Green, you say, is your favorite tone. If you 
use this, a desirable shade always for interiors, 
I would urge you to choose a light warm moss 
green or a soft sage shade. With either of these 
you require a full cream ceiling or the very 
lightest shade of the green used on the walls. 
For the room above the parlor, facing a green 
room, use either a light blue paper with faint 
tracery of green or a rose-toned paper having a 
satin stripe. You could choose nothing at once 
so inexpensive and so desirable as Brussels net 
for your curtains. These may be elaborated 
either with knife-pleated or gathered ruffles o1 
with insertion and lace braid edges. Choose the 
cream net or a very sheer white. 





E. O. G.—I am glad you have been helped by 
this department, and I hope I can serve you in 
this special need. I would not advise a dark 
blue in the northeast room, however, as the light 
will be too cold. Much yellow and brown, with a 
bit of dull old-rose if you must have color in 
it besides the brown and yellows; I should pre 
fer a Dutch gathering of browns, rising in tone 
to the ceiling, which should be a pale yellow. 
This color scheme supplemented, or rather de- 
veloped, by soft, thin madras curtains in old-yel- 
low or deep cream, would be very artistic. 
Your blue might be transferred to the chamber, 
and here combined with yellow. You could do 
no better than to have the sitting-room done in 
green and gold as to walls, introducing the old- 4 
rose, if your heart is set upon this, in the carpet 
only. For a room that is to serve as a library 
also, you really need a centre table, and therefore 
I would advise the retention of the one you have. 
The booksh.lf would be all right as centre case; , 
you might have the shelves built so as to flank 
it on each side, but lower. As a matter of fact, 
they are now, if you have given me the exact 
height, very desirable in this respect. 
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dressed women in all the world’s leading fashion 
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If you are in a small town where we have no agency, 
write to us for the name of our nearest authorized agent, 
Our Spring booklet sent on application. 
Tailored and Sporting Hats for Spring wear designed by 
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HOUSEHOLD 


D. N. R.—The diagram you speak of is so 
small (about an inch square) and so blotted that 
it is impossible to get anything from it that will 
help me to advise you. The figures that are 
ciear indicate a large house, the main hall being 
eight by thirty-five feet. Please send a filled- 
out diagram, marked with doors, windows, etc., 
and repeat questions, when these will be an- 
swered. Also please notice the rules at the head 
of this department in regard to signing communi- 
cations. 


W. C.—Did you mean your diagram to seem 
like a series of boxes? It contains no doors nor 
windows, but only a collection of snug squares. 
What shall I do? I fear I can only advise you 
on general grounds. Have the woodwork oil- 
finished throughout, or certainly in ball, sitting- 
room, and dining-room. Choose a ground color 
of old-blue for the dining-room wall-paper and 
a light greenish- gray cartridge- paper for the 
drawing-room. Use a darker green in hall. The 
bedroom would be treated best in rose and tan or 
cream ground with large roses and their foliage 
set a distance apart. The nursery requires 
warmth. Choose a chintz wall pattern combin- 
ing old-rose, tan, and cream. In these two rooms 
the woodwork would best be painted light tan 
or very deep cream. When you write again give 
size of rooms, height of ceiling, and mark doors, 
windows, fireplaces, etc., as well as you can. 


A Constant Reaper.—In view of the cream 
and old-red furnishing of the parlor into which 
the dining-room opens, you could scarcely choose 
better for that sunny east dining-room than a 
combination of soft tans and old-rose. You do 
not describe the woodwork, however, and a know- 
ledge of this might alter my opinion entirely. 
Rich oil-finished oak furniture would be best for 
this dining-room in combination with the colors 
suggested. By bringing the two rooms thus inta 
harmony you provide a beautiful home in which 
to entertain. Choose a round table. by all means, 
and enhance the attractions of the glass closets 
by covering each shelf with dull tan felt on 
which to place the fine china. 


X. Y. Z—With many antique rugs and old 
mahogany pieces of furniture you will need to 
keep to plain rich papers for the walls in all 
rooms, and particularly for the hall. Here you 
could do no better than to choose a soft deep 
sage green or a light moss green. Use damask 
and invisible stripes or figures, which will give 
you sufficient variety for all the rooms. The 
library calls for either a light tan or a dull yel- 
low treatment. else you will have a cold and 
disagreeable lighting. The parlor will lend it- 
self to any of several tones; among these are 
old-rose, or a lighter sage or moss green than is 
used in the hall. Again, a soft terra-cotta or 
dull but not dark blue would be good here, and 
with antique rugs would be altogether harmoni- 
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OuUus, 
blue 


(Dutch 
or a warm bright red would be 
best for the dining-room, and I would advise you 
to have the paint of this room done in the same 
color as is chosen for the walls, but in a duller 


Fither a blue-and-white treatment 
shades) 


shade. I am sorry you are handicapped in put- 
ting your questions by a fear that your identity 


may be recognized by your neighbors. The 
chances are not one in ten thousand that even 


you would recognize the ambiguous answer I 
must thus give you, unless the key were fur- 


nished you by the initials at the head. A stamp- 
ed envelope, as directed at the head of this de- 
partment, would have made it possible to give 
you a much more helpful study of your rooms 
by personal letter. 


L. H. S.—I think, since “the mother is old,” 
and loves her old possessions, you will do well 
to retain them. At the same time I realize your 
dilemma with the “rusty hair-cloth”’ pieces. 
By using a rich or even a simple Oriental couch- 
cover or wide portiére the sofa might be left 
as it is, but the chairs would better be reuphol- 
stered either in dull-toned tapestry cloth or in 
brocatelle, according to your other possessions. 
The glass candlesticks, antique tea-chest, and the 
scroll- framed mirror should all be useful ad- 
juncts to your little parlor, but, owing to your 
lack of description, I fear I cannot advise you 
as to their disposition. In the little diagram 
on the corner of your letter you have marked 
neither windows, fireplace, nor mantel-piece, if 
any exist; nor do you give the colors of wall- 
paper, carpet, and curtains. The lack of this in- 
formation limits the help I can give you. Hang 
the mirror where it will give back the most 
pleasing reflection. I think your centre hanging- 
lamp, if adjustable, would best remain. 


N. C.—The best results will be obtained by 
treating the living-room and library in the same 


general tones. They would admirably take a 
green scheme. Use light sage for the living- 


room and a deeper tone for the library. Choose 
rugs in which old-tans and dull old-reds mingle 
with the greens, and dull-red portiéres, soft, 
preferably in velour. They should harmonize 
with the fireplace, which you tell me is a feature 
in the library. A stained-glass window in your 
library would be a great addition, and would 
soften the lights charmingly. Let it be square, 
five by five feet, beginning two and one-half feet 
from the floor, and set in the eight-foot end of 
the room. You would make a mistake to have 
white woodwork in your dining-room. A warm 
golden tan would be better, or even a light, yel- 
lowish cherry stain. Much depends on the furni- 
ture to be used in this réom. Probably the best 
wall covering would be a warm old-yellow. Lead- 
ed glass in the doors of the china-closets would 
add a most pleasing feature to the room, but 
such doors, if well made, are not as cheap as 
plain ones. 
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As nearly as our 
Statistician can figure it out, 
there are 14,816,735 houses in the 
country where Jap-a-lac is needed — and 
that in each of these houses its use would 
save at least twenty dollars a year. A quart can of 


JPP PAL 


costing 75 cents (at all paint dealers) will make old chairs, 
picture frames, iron beds, and other furniture look like new. 
Jap-a-lac on the floor makes a model, beautiful, and sanitary 
finish. Jap-a-lac and rugs are much better than carpets and 
dust. With Jap-a-lac your floor may be made any color 
you choose, Natural Jap-a-lac is the model hard-wood floor 
finish. It is tough, elastic, and quick-drying. Water does 
not cloud it, and it does not crack and show white under 
heel prints. By the same token it is absolutely the finest 
finish for natural woodwork, and the builder of a new 


house will save the expense and irritation of a poor 
finish if he makes the acquaintance of Jap-a-lac 
before he varnishes. Jap-a-lac is sold by paint 
dealers everywhere, at 75 cents per quart 
can, and in larger packages for large users, 
It is made in thirteen lucky colors. 


Oak, Mahogany, Walnut, Cherry, Ox Blood, 
Brilliant Black, Dead Black, Malachite Green, 
Natural (or clear), Blue, Ground, Plat White, 
Gloss White. 


On request, addressed to department as below, we will send free booklet and samples of finished 
woods and demonstration of model floor. Our booklet tells how to make beautiful enamel of all colors. 
If your dealer hasn’t it, we will send a full quart can, of any color, express prepaid, to any point in the 
U. S. on receipt of 75 cents. Don’t take any substitute. If your dealer does not keep Jap-a-lac, 
send us his name and ten cents (to cover cost of mailing) and we will send to any point in the U. S. 
a sample can (any color) containjng sufficient to cover an ordinary chair. 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH CO., Makers of High-Grade Varnishes, 
DEPT. B CLEVELAND, OHIO, 





HOUSEHOLD 


W. K. S.—You are quite right. 
in green paper and red paint must be barbarous, 


A room done 


if not ridiculous. How did it happen? And how 
do you hope to change it? That is, how much 
are you at liberty to change it? As you do not 
tell me of these points, I shall have to assume 
that you can make any changes you wish. First, 
then, seek to supply the two rooms with light 
and warmth, and find these in tones that will 
harmonize with the red carpet which must be re- 
tained. Light tan woodwork, or biscuit-colored, 
with wall-paper having pinkish-tan ground would 
be best. Or, by using a mixed paper containing 
such tan, a lighter creamy tone; silver gray, and 
a slight addition of dull red, the red paint now 
in use, if not too brilliant, might be retained. 
Let the ceilings be either in light tan, silver 
gray, or very faint pink. 


F. E. K.—-In a room so well lighted from south 
and west, you could do no better than to select 
a soft sage-green wall-paper. Let such a tone 
in ingrain or damask paper rise to a height of 
seven feet, or to that of the frames, and 
finish with dull- gilt picture- moulding. Above 
this use a pale amber damask, which may be 
earried over the ceiling. Use a furniture cov- 
ering combining dull greens, tans, and old reds 
and blues; also a Smyrna or Axminster rug hav- 
ing plain centre of darkest sage green. These 
colors will prove admirable as backgrounds for 
pretty gowns. For fifty dollars you should be 
able to make many pretty additions to the room. 
First, since you often have “as many as ten 
clients in the room at a time,” you require an- 
other divan, say in the northeast corner of the 


de or 


room. On this use a dull sage or old-rose velour 
cover, and have at least six simple cushions. 


Banish everything that is cheap in the way of 
ornament. A dainty tea table near one of the 
divans will add to the beauty of the room, and, 
if you keep on it a small, tea-caddy, tea-ball, 
and alcohol-lamp with which to make a fresh 
cup of tea, you will find it an addition which 
your clients will appreciate. Use odd mirrors 
on the walls in lieu of pictures, and add a writ- 
ing-desk, which would be best placed diagonally 
the southeast corner. In selecting new 
chairs avoid rockers, for your floor space is small, 
and rockers project most dangerously. Subscribe 
for a few good magazines. These scattered about 
will minimize the danger of impatience on the 
part of your waiting clients. 


acToss 


M. E. R.—I could have helped you so much 
better in every way had you sent me a dia- 
gram of the house. Also by some misadventure 
the samples you speak of sending have failed 
to reach me. On general principles I should ob- 
ject to a hall treated with sage walls relieved by 
a white-patterned frieze. Grill-work at the door- 
ways would add to the dainty effect of the dra- 
ping. I am inclined to think you would have 


much satisfaction in portiéres of dull old-rose 
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velour or wool tapestry if you will choose a 
shade that is truly dull. This will harmonize 
better with the dull colors of carpet in parlor 
and in hall. <A bright color would be crude if 
introduced here. If properly selected you will 
find it in perfect harmony with the old-gold and 
cream you now have. The only thing you can 
do with that mantel-piece is to cover the top with 
a felt cover of some dark shade and let the lower 
part be boldly en evidence. Draperies, unless of 
the softest and sheerest silk (and then very in- 
conspicuous), are not to be advised on anything 
so hard as marble. I would prefer to leave the 
table uncovered, since the wood is handsome; 
but if the erack you speak of is too conspicuous- 
ly a erack, try placing over it a long lace or 
soft embroidered silk scarf. I hope some of these 
suggestions will be of value to so old a friend 
of the Bazar. 

H. D. B.—The best 


floors 


treatment for was 
described in the February Bazar. You would 
find umber an excellent color for them. Paint, 


shellac, and wax them. It is impossible for the 
Bazar to send samples of wall-papers, curtain 
materials, or carpets. These may be obtained 
from reliable merchants. In the wall cover- 
ing it is necessary to think of the color of the 
woodwork, as well as the lighting of the room. 
On general grounds I advise you to treat the 
two rooms in the same tones differently dis- 
tributed. For the library choose a light yellow- 
ish sage-green ingrain paper having a border in 
which tan shades and a bit of gilt mingle. For 
the drawing-room reverse this order, choosing 
light tan color for the walls, having a border 
of green and gilt. These two tones, which will 
preserve the light, will combine well with oil- 
finished pine, chestnut, or oak, with tan paint 
or walnut. Have a corner seat in the library 
between the fireplace and hall, and bookshelves 
in the corresponding space between the fireplace 
and window, and a hall seat in the space be- 
tween the library and drawing-room doors. On 
the opposite wall hang a wide mirror. Use 
either Axminster or Smyrna rugs, in which are 
combined old - yellows, dull greens, cream, and 
dull old-red. These, in the two rooms to be 
newly papered, will make possible the red rugs 
and carpet for halls and stairs. Use either sage- 
green velour portiéres, or light tapestry combin- 
ing tan, green, and dull rose or red. Damask, 
combining the tones of your wall and some old- 
rose, and lined with tan sateen sheeting, would 
be the best material for your over - curtains. 
Treat the upstairs rooms with dainty chintz pat- 
terns, giving each room a distinctive foundation 
color, according to the lighting. In the begin- 
ning of your letter you tell me the walls of the 
dining-room and hall are cream and yellow, and 
that “ the drawing-room and library are to be re- 
papered.” In the postscript you ask for “ color 
schemes for the dining-room and hall.” Was this 
an oversight? 
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The Gage Booklet 
Illustrating Modish Headwear with Prices and Descriptions 
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Gage Hats Can Be Obtained Only Through a Dealer. 


Ra. I A 


If the millinery dealers in your city do not carry our hats in 
stock, place your order with them for the hat of your selection 
or send direct to us, accompanying with money order, and we 
will forward the hat to the dealer to deliver to you. . 


GAGE BROTHERS & CO. 


Wholesale Only 
CHICAGO 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF THE BABIES’ HOSPITAL, NEW YorK 


The Bazar’s correspondence is increasing so rapid!y that it is impossible to answer all letters in these pages. Henceforth 


inquiries must be accompanied by stamped and seli-addressed envelopes, that replies may be sent by mail. 


Q. Do you think it would harm my ten-_ weeks. I nurse my baby, but am not strong, and 
months-old baby to give him a little bread? He he has not gained for two months. I give him 
seems hungry: his bowels, e five or six weeks, one bottle of beef tea once a day, with lime- 
have been a little loose.—/J. water in it, but it is hard work to induce him to 

i. | think I would not give the baby any take it. I wonder if he could do without the 
bread for several months yet. If the bowels are two or three feedings he insists on having during 
loose you can substitute a feeding of mutton the night.—A. B. 
broth instead of milk, but there is not as much A. There is more fact than theory about the 
nourishment in the broth as in the milk. If the foods you mention. Children brought up on 
baby does not seem satisfied you might give him patent foods do not cut their teeth as early, nei- 
three ounces of milk and three ounces of gruel, ther are the teeth as strong, as when they are 
—either barley, oatmeal, or farina; this would nourished by the mother. The probable reason 
make a little change, and also will make the for your baby not gaining in weight, also not 
meal a little heartier. having any teeth earlier, is that you have not 

been strong enough to give him the proper nour- 

Q. Is it important to give a baby a drink of ishment. I would advise you to commence wean- 
water once a day or oftener ’—Reader. ing him from the breast at once. Beef tea with 

i. Yes, it is important to give a baby water. lime-water does not contain enough nourishment, 
To a very young baby it may be necessary to and the lime-water will not help him with his 
give only a few drops; an older child will often teeth. Give him cow’s milk, first one bottle a 
require considerable. It is safe to watch the day, of five ounces, every three hours, consisting 
child, no matter what the age, and if there is of two ounces of milk and three ounces of bar- 
any dryness of the mouth, give water in moderate ley gruel. If this seems to agree with him, m 
quantities to relieve it. a few days give two bottles, then three, after 

a while increasing the quantity of milk and de- 

Q. Please tell me whether you think there is creasing the barley gruel, making it two and 
anything in the theory, which my husband read a half ounces of milk and two and a half of 
somewhere, that the various infant foods have’ gruel. Then, after a while, the quantity can be 


a tendency to produce teeth which decay compara- increased to six ounces, and gradually stop all 
tively early. If so, would the addition of lime- nursing, giving the bottle instead. A teaspoonful 


water counteract that tendency? My baby is of beef juice may be given twice a day with 
seven months old, but has no teeth yet, though benefit. I would stop all night feedings after 
he has been biting everything for three or four nine or ten o’clock. 





ON CULINARY TOPICS 


Mrs. J. T: S.—For peanut sandwiches chop a Miss L.— For crystallized mint, select fresh 
cup of freshly roasted, shelled, and skinned pea- firm leaves. Lay in cold water, then “ pat” dry 
nuts very, very fine, and mix with them three between the folds of a towel. Have ready a 


table-spoonfuls of mayonnaise dressing. Add salt thick syrup made by boiling a half-pound of 
to taste, and spread upon buttered slices of thin- granulated sugar with a gill of water, without 
ly cut, ecrustless bread. stirring. When the point is reached when a little 

Perhaps the other sandwiches you describe dropped in cold water is brittle, add a_table- 
may be made of the following mixture: a cup spoonful of lemon juice. Boil a moment longer, 
of finely minced roast or boiled chicken, from or until the syrup begins to turn yellow, then 
which all skin has been removed; a heaping set the vessel containing it in an outer vessel 
table-spoonful of grated Parmesan cheese; a ta- of very hot water, and dip the leaves quickly 
ble-spoonful of tomato catsup; a salt-spoonful of into the syrup, then lay on oiled paper to dry. 
French mustard, salt and pepper to taste. Add The leaves must be held with slender tongs, and, 
enough thick cream to work all to a smooth if on the stem, the whole spray may be dipped 
paste, then spread upon buttered bread. at once. 
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The Dealer is Honest | 


who offers you Radcliffe Shoes. They cost him more than any other shoe he could 
sell at $2.50 because they are better. They wear longer than common shoes and 
he sells you fewer pairs, yet his business increases because more and more women 
are finding out about Radcliffe Shoes and hunting thestores that sell them. Call 
on your dealer and ask for them. If he hasn’t them send us his name and we will 
tell you of a dealer who sells them, and furnish you a book of styles, free. 


* 
7 


$2.50 


Shoes 
for Women 


are not like other shoes. They are equal to $3.50 shoes in appear: 

ance, material and workmanship. Ask any woman who wears 

Radcliffe Shoes about their style, their service, their comfort to 

the feet. They are made in all styles, for every need, from Radcliffe 
receptions to mountain climbing and all are one price, $2.50. Shoe Dressing 
Write for a copy of our Radcliffe Style Book and a is best for any 


: : Woman's Shoe. 
handsome Calendar book mark—free. 10 cents. 


RADCLIFFE SHOE CO., Dept. 3: Boston, Mass. 





E. M. 8.—The shirt-waists for the coming sea- 
son are little varied from those of last year. 
You will find the best two styles illustrated in 
this number of the BAzAR under Cut Paper Pat- 
terns. They have the blouse front and full 
bishop sleeve. The so-called “Gibson pleats ” 
were never accepted by women of the best taste, 
and are now entirely out of fashion. Embroidery 
in linen floss and in the_ Russian effects in col- 
ored cross-stitch work will much used, also 
elaborate drawn-work. All white is the most pop- 


be 


ular as to color. 

C, F. W.—The answer to your question was un- 
fortunately crowded out of the last Bazar. When 
you are in a hurry for an answer it is always 


best to send a stamped envelope and your name 
and address, as we gladly answer by letter. The 
prettiest way to make your dress would be like 


that shown on page 293 in the March Bazar. 
Trim the waist with cream lace and steel but- 
tons, and use narrow gray satin ribbon for trim- 


ming on the shaped flounce and yoke. A fichu 
seems rather too girlish for a woman of your age. 


EMMELINE.—One of the best styles for summer 


sleeves of evening gowns has the upper part 
tight and a full puff at the elbow, with or with 
out a lace ruffle below. We have such a pat 
tern, No. 412, with the upper portion of the 
sleeve made in bias tucks. This is appropriate 
for your lawn or for the flowered silk muslin 
Mechlin lace or imitation Valenciennes would 
be an appropriate trimming. 

May W.—The best way of making organdie or 


thin lawn gowng is with a fitted princesse lining 
of silk or colored lawn. Such a liming should 
have pleating or ruffles around the foot, and a 
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little trimming of lace at the top of the low-cut 
lining. For a woman who is very slight the 
body of the lining may be made quite full in 
front to give roundness to the figure. The Bazar 
issued the pattern for these princesse linings last 


year, and still has it for sale. It is No. 405 
in the cut-pattern list. 
Mrs. E. H. M.—With a sweater your little 


girl should wear a Tam o’ Shanter of rough wool ; 
with a coat, a felt hat, silk or velvet hood, o1 
lawn or piqué hat is best, the last for summer. 


MorHer.—One of the prettiest ways to make a 
child’s lawn dress is like the Bazar pattern No. 
407, which may be made with or without 
guimpe. This pattern has the skirt cut in cil 
cular form, which is the prevailing style for chil- 
dren’s frocks. It does not launder very well in 
inexperienced hands, however, and where a child 
is slight the straight or gored skirt may be sub- 
stituted with good results. 


Anxtous.—For a middle-aged woman no better 
style of spring wrap could be had than the three- 


quarter - length loose coat in black silk, or in 
black lace over gray or white when something 
more elaborate than plain black is required. You 


will find illustrated in the 


3AZAR pattern cata- 
logue a coat in this shape. 


It is No. 408. 


Smart Styite.—Little capes are much used for 
the spring costumes, some being merely buttoned 
on to the waist under or over the trimming, and 
others being separate. The pattern No. 409 in 
the catalogue is one of these. They were first 
shown a year ago on the newest costumes from 
Paris, but did not gain a foothold in favor here 
until the models for this season were being made. 





MISCELLANEOUS ANSWERS 


M. F. G.—There is a book called The Simple 
Life, by Charles Wagner. A book on etiquette 
which may help you is called Etiquette for all 
Occasions. 


\. J.—Such a position as you wish is ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain. It is usually by some 
fortunate chance that one finds just what one 
wants in that line. If you have ability and the 
determination to succeed, you will probably fit 
into some corner which is awaiting you. But 
you must not start out with the idea that the 
employment will be pleasant or easy. It seldom 
is so. The fact that you must make your own 
way in the world is hard, but it must be faced, 
and you must be brave. Make up your mind to 
take any decent. position which offers, and then 
be on the watch for something better, doing, at 


the same time, the best possible work where you 
If you have the ability to do a secretary’s 


are. 
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work, could you not put yourself in touch with 
the Y. W. C. A. work in your own town, and 
so find out what chance you have in that? 
Watch the advertisements in the good newspa- 
pers, and be sure you have good qualifications to 
offer when you apply for any position. 


ANCESTOR.—You should study up your facts 
as to the ancestor in some good historical book 
of reference. An encyclopedia should contain the 
information. Have you consulted the Harper’s 
Encyclopedia of American History? Almost any 
biographical dictionary ought to contain a men- 
tion of his name, however, if he was promi- 
nent. 


Mo.ity W.—The best treatment aside from that 
of a skin specialist is to massage the skin with 
a good face cream, giving special care to the 
parts of the face which are most affected. 
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We Mean FAIRY SOAP, of Course! 


A Soap that is pure, for skins that are tender. Makes a copious, creamy lather 
and never turns yellow in use. White and Floating. Fits every hand; fit for any 
hand. Price 5 cents at your grocery or drug store. 


FREE ¢ Send us ten Fairy Soap oval box fronts (or if you prefer, 25c in stamps) and we will Serpee’ yee a hand- 
* some portfolio of ten beautiful little “Fairy”? subjects (one of which is shown above in reduced form). 
These pictures are artistic reproductions from photographs and will be admired and preserved by all lovers of 
children. Size 9% inches by 124% inches, FREE FROM ALL ‘ADVERTISING MATTER, ready for framing. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Dept. 24, Chicago. 
25 
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So Wholesome! 
So Bright ! 


(both dishes and dishwasher) 
when 


APearline 


is used 


That cloud on your china,glass 
and silverware after washing,comes 
from the rosin in the soap. You eat 
iiatthe nextmeal. Iry washing 
sone YOU china glass and plate with 
’Pearline. Result—clear 


oe 














es qudipss . bright, wholesome. | 





When you see a Hardwood Floor 


think of Johnson's Prepared Wax. It is recognized everywhere 
as the World’s Standard Floor Polish. Ask your dealer and 


Johnson’s 
Prepared Wax 


SPECI AL One Can of Wax Free (Retail value, 


30 cents)—if you send us name of your paint 
or drug dealer who does not handle our wax. 
SENT GRATIS Valuable Booklet, “‘ The Proper Treat- 
ment for Hardwood Floors.” If inter- 
ested in hardwood floors, ask for catalog showing ne ew des signs. 
Any good carpenter can lay our hardwood floors over old floors. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 
“ The Hardwood Floor Authorities.” 
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The new model R & G Corset, Num- 
ber 837, combines the good points of the 
straight-front, low-bust design, with suffi- 






cient length over the hip to conform with 






the present dress styles and yet remain 






easy and comfortable. 






There are many variations in figures, and 






R & G Corsets are made in many models 
to fit them. But there are more of the 
normal, average figure than of all the 








rest combined, and the beautiful, grace- 






ful lines of Model 837 are designed 






to fit this normal or average figure. 






Number 837 is a dollar and a 
half corset. Other numbers 
are from $1 to $10. 










The costume shown here 










with is fitted over 
Number 837. 
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RWALLACE 


SILVER- 
PLATE -- 
THAT L°°KS 
AND WEARS 
LIKE 
STERLING 
STAY mel 


ea 


All we ask is that you 
should compare 


“4836 R. WALLACE” 


Silver Plated Ware with 
any other make. We 
know from experience 
which silver you will 
buy to make your table beautiful. 

Have you seen our richly illustrated book, 
“ How to Set the Table,” by Mrs. Rorer? 
60,000 women have sent for it in the last six 
months. A copy will be sent prepaid to you on 
receipt of 10c. postage. 

R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. CO. 
Dept. F, Wallingford, Conn, 
The“ R. W. & S." stamp on eer silver is @ guar- 


retee of excellene 
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AN ACCURATE KNOWLEDGE 


of words( including thoseof most 
recent origin), noted people, 
geographical terms, persons and 
places in fiction, and many other 
subjects may be obtained + con- 
sulting the recently enlarged 
WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 
The One Great Authority 
of the Government, the Courts, 
the Schools, and the English- 
speaking W orld. Get the Best 
Let Us Send You Free 
“ A Test in Pronunciation” 
Also an Illustrated Pamphlet. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
— Mass. U.S.A. 












AN EAOCELLENT 













COCOANUT CREAM CARAMELS 
Chop 10 ct..package Dunham's Cocoanut 
fine. Dissolve 1 Ib. sugar in 4% cup water 
Boil until you can roll into a little ball after 
dr pping in ice-wa ater. let stand moment, 
dd te pe vonful vanilla and the cocoanut. 
Make into squares.—Mks. S. T. RORER. 


unha 


is prepared by a clean short 
process, and packed, while 
fresh, in a triple cover mist- 
ure proof package. Its deli 
cate flavor, thus retained, 
makes candy _ delicious 
These trade-marks on every package. 
“Dainty Desserts,”’ a booklet of beautifully illus- 
trated receipts, mailed for a postal with your name 
and address 
PUNHA™M BANG vACeUnSE? co. 

600 N. Main St t. Louis 



































CANDY RECEIPT 














































The Only Perfect Polish 


GORHAM 
SILVER 
POLISH 


IN CAKE FORM 





The only preparation that 
produces a perfect result. It 
cleans as well as_ polishes. 
Does not cake or fill up the 
minutest interstices. Is ex- 
ceedingly economical in use 
and contains no trace of harm- 
ful ingredients. 


Price 25 cents a package 


If unobtainable at your jewelers’, send 25 cents 


in stamps for a sampie package to 


The Gorham Co. 


Broadway @& 19th Street, New York 
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Plenty of Hot Water 


This style of MAJESTIC solves the hot-water problem where a city water supply 
is not available. The reservoir shown on the left is entirely of copper, tinned inside and 
nickel-plated on the outside. It holds 17 gallons, and has no faucets to leak. Its great 
superiority lies in the fact that while cooking an ordinary breakfast the water will come 
to a boil, and when it boils a child can move the reservoir away from the range—into 
the position indicated by dotted lines—by turning the crank toward the range (see arrow 
in illustration). Properly used this reservoir is good for 25 years without a leak. 

Every need suited. The above is only one of many styles of Majestic Ranges. 
Others meet different conditions—all embody right principles of construction, and are 
sold by first-class dealers generally 

If you do not find a Majestic dealer in your immediate vicinity, write us. We will give you the name 


of the nearest one and send you our booklet showing many different styles, with valuable information 
about cooking-ranges and proper arrangement of the kitchen. Also 100 recipes by famous cooks. 


MAJESTIC MFG. CO., - - - - 2046 Morgan St., ST. LOVIS 
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Imitation 
the Sincerest 
Flattery. 


Cheaply made imitations of obso- 
lete forms of Singer sewing-machines 
are offered by merchandise dealers 
to deceive an unwary public. 


Genuine Singers are 
Never Sold to Dealers. 


They go directly from maker to 
user, and can only be obtained from 
the Company’s employees. 


Sold on instalments. 
Old machines taken in exchange. 


The Singer Manufacturing Co., 


bans Sewing-Machine Makers for the World.”’ 














THE 


May Skirt Yoke 


WITH 


Hose Supporter Attached 


If you wear the fashionable skirt you 
MUST wear a MAY SKIRT YOKE with 
hose supporter attached, to secure beauti- 
ful hip curves and smooth-fitting gowns. 


ON SALE AT THE CORSET DEPARTMENT 
OR SENT ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 


Black or White Satin,- - - $2.25 
White Wash, - - - - - 5.235 


SEND 50c. FOR A DU BARRY CORSET SACHET 
Colors: Blue, Pink, Violet, and White. 





THE MAY YOKE COMPANY 


Department I 
P.O. Box 442 wy 1«.220 Broadway 
Toledo, Ohio at New York 
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C—O SSE SSE 
DO YOU WANT 


~ @ PIN MONEY 


This is your opportunity, never to be offered again, to be- 
come a member of one of the largest dividend paying manu- 
facturing concerns in America. We make an article that is 
an absolute necessity to every woman in the country. The 
enormous demand for U-Pin-It Hooks and Eyes by the fol- 
lowing large concerns has made it impossible for us to supply 
the demand with our machines now in operation: 

The H. B. Claflin Co,, New York City. J. V. Farwell Co., Chicago. 

















Calhoun, Robbins & Co., New York City. Butler Bros., Chicago. tT Hooks Eye 
Marshall Field & Co., Chicago. a Lyon Bros., Chicago. . Tal Pin: be Ho 
any Pirie, Scott & Co., Neg == Hargadine-McKittrick Dry Goods. Co., 


Byrne & Hammer Dry G’s. » Omaha. St. L 
Manchester, Robertson S Ateaon St. john, N.B. Toad & Dimant, Sidney, Australia. Rae & Munn, Melbourne, Australia. 


Ten Machines Added Brings 15% 
Yearly Dividends. 


The following will give you an idea of the additional profits to be 
made by the U-Pin-It Hook & Eye Company, which will be shared 
by the new members of our Company. 








On 10 Machines the investment will pay 45 per cont. 
On 20 “ ” . gy dla | 


The above figures are based on the ratio of business actually 
transacted and will stand the closest investigation. 

All our stock holders, small or large, have equal rights and 
share equally. 

The U-Pin-It Hook & Eye Company is incorporated with a cap- 
ital of $250,000, divided into 250,000 shares, at a par value of $1.00 
per share, fully paid and non-assessable. 


Only 25,000 Shares Offered at 75 Cents Each. 


In order to secure capital to build additional machinery at once the directors of this Company have de- 
cided to sell 26,000 to the public at the very low price of 75 cents per share. Our stock is now worth $1.00 
per share. The shares will double in value as soon as more ge «at are added to our plant. The directors 
of this Company are men of high character and integrity and would not invest their money or connect their 
names with anything but an absolutely legitimate business proposition. The U-Pin-It Hook & Eye is thor- 
oughly protected by patents and trade marks. 

of your income invested will secure a competency during life from our great manufacturing industry, and 
the enormous dividends may reach even more than 90 per cent. 
Upon receipt of your subscription we will send you immediately a stock certificate representing tho 
number of shares purchased. Send draft on Chicago or New York, Express or Postoffice Money Order. 


U-PIN-IT HOOK AND EYE HAS 15 POINTS OF MERIT. 














: Saves ad | labor. ° Cannot equidentatty unhook. os See | ae be ery my by —— gee pin. 
2 Does away sewing. 7 Easily fastened and untastened. Especia japted for instant 

3 Instantly adjusted or removed. 8 Will not tear the cloth. 13 Generally useful as a household necessity. 

4 New idea for washable garments. 9 Pin points cannot prick fingers. 14 Justthe for ——— 

6 Will not cause rust stains. 10 You can sew it on if you like. 15 Can be used anywhere makeboth ends meet 











REFERENCES: Chicago National Bank and National Bank of North America. Address: 


U-PIN-IT HOOK AND EYE Co. 
11th FLOOR MONADNOCK BLOCK, CHICAGO, ILL. 
ONE SAMPLE SENT FREE UPON REQUEST 
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VERS & POND PIANOS. 


Colonial Renaissance. 


Our new style 231 shown here is regarded 
by experts as the most dainty and in every 
way the most charming and delightful up- 
right that we ever made. This Piano was 
designed by a famous artist, and combines 


































; rs , é ; 
ao a o 

> 
Model. Style 231. 


HOW TO BUY. 


at our expense for railway freights both ways. 


Latest 


Wherever in 


and explain our unique easy pay plans ? 


to your doorsthough it be in the smallest and most remote village in the country. 


the 


most effectively 
the 17th century with the more ornate and 
exquisite 
From a musical standpoint this model 
not be excelled. 


naissance, 
beautiful designs, 
mailed free on request. 


United States no dealer sells them, 
Pond Pianos on trial at our risk. 


the colonial simplicity 


decoration of the 2oth 


Louis XV.., 


each a gem in 


and 
its 


Classique, 


Write us to-day. 


century. 
can- 
No amount of money could 


of 


buy any better materials or workmanship, 
richer or more musical tone, or greater 
durability. 

A catalogue picturing our Colonial Re- 


other 
kind, 


we send Ivers & 
If the Piano fails to please, it returns 
May we send you our catalogue (free), quote lowest prices, 
We can thus practically bring Boston's largest piano establishment 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 155 Boylston St., Boston, | Mass. 


{ 

, Bishop Furniture s shipped any- 
‘ where on ap- 
¢ proval, allowed in your home five days, to be 
> returned at our expense and money refunded if 
¢ not all you expect. We prepay freight to all 
5 points east of the 

p Mississippi River 

§ and north of Ten- 

5 nessee line, allow- 


ing freight that far 
toward points be- 
yond, 

























Burning 


(On Wood and Leather) 


The most fascinat- 











4 . . e 
ok decora- 
No. 1800, Quartered =. kind of lecora 
Oak China Closet. ( | tive work. Artistic | 
aah 2h No. 1801. 2} — ts pew 
shelves adjustable, Oak Dining Table. ‘ ‘ea y One cashy. | 
height 59 in., width 35 Seats 8, extended. $7 50 1 | We have a com- | 
in. Strongly made. Our price to you is e | plete line of pyro- 
Our price is . 12. 75 Retail value, $12.00. graphic outfits and 
dt retails for 516 5°. wo 172. French §$|| a large assortment of novel designs in wood, 
Leg, Box Seat, ¢ | | stamped or plain, ready for decoration. Witha | 
Dining Chair. ¢ | 
< Quartered Oak, ¢ . + 
¢ beautifully de- 4 Osson yrograp IC ll l 
‘ signed and  sub- | 
4A stantially made 4 | 
‘ {|| any one can produce at a trifling cost the popu- 
‘ Price 2.25. > | lar decorative pieces for which a high price is | 
. = | 
> Worth $3.50. | | paid in the stores. Steins, book-racks, picture- 
‘ The above are ; rames, desk furnishings, plaques, etc., in quain 
? ( f lesk f hings, plaq t " t 
¢ mode i. Golden, ¢| | shapes and effective designs. 
‘ emish, eath- | 
< ered, or Antwerp 2 | Write for illustrated catalogue (free) showing entire | 
< finish ; outfits and almost one hundred wood novelties, stamped 
< . ——— tiie >| lain, ready f tching. 
2 One OUR BIG CATALOG FREE. $ or plain, ready for etching 
ot BISHOP FURNITURE CO. °| A. B. CLOSSON, JR., & CO. 
4 otyiles. = < 
< O-S Seats Givest, Grand Ragity Met. } | 110 West Fourth St. Cincinnati, O. 
LA AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAALAAS s . a antennae 
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A Beautiful Karpen Leather Davenport. 


KARPEN ™*° GENUINE 
LEATHER FURNITURE 


The only kind offering absolute assurance that you will not be imposed upon. 
The stores are filled with trashy, split leather furniture made merely 
to look well long enough to sell. Money back if not satisfied with any fur- 
niture bearing the two trade-marks below. Do not buy any other, and see 
the two trade-marks before you purchase any leather furniture from dealers. 


Insist on seeing 
these trade-marks 
on all the leather 
upholstered furni- 
ture you buy. Sold 
by leading deal- 
ers everywhere. 


N_Y Vz 
























Send today for our free booklet. It exposes the shams in 
leather furniture, shows over 100 beautiful and correct Karpen 
designs, and tells how and where they may be best used. 


S. Karpen & Bros., Karpen Bidg., Chicago. Est. 1880 
Largest Makers of Fine Upholstered Furniture in the World 













Guaranteed 

Upholstered 

Furniture 
cHuIcCAGO 
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RSV gF — The next complete dictionary will include the word “Lacqueret 
as a verb, meaning “to rejuvenate, t Sreshen, to brighten floors, 
furniture, and woodwork by applying a thin coat of supertor Lacqueret. 


Brightens up your old furniture, covers the 
scratches and bruises, and brings back anew the 
lustrous finish of the wood. Chairs, tables, floors, 
every bit of woodwork in the house needs Lac- 
queret to keep it fresh and bright. You throw 
away only broken things. when you have Lacqueret 
—the rest you keep as beautifulas new. There 
is no substitute, nothing but Lacqueret will do the 
work to your satisfaction. It does not peel, crack, 
orfade. Youapply it yourself and it dries over night. 


In convenient cans from one gallon to half pint 
in Rich Red, Rosewood, Moss Green, Light Oak, 
Dark Oak, Mahogany, Walnut, Cherry and Clear. 

You can get Lacqueret at any good store that handles paints 
and varnishes. If you have any difficulty, let us know. 


Our interesting book, “The Dainty Decorator,” gives 
many useful suggestions for home decoration. “Little Miss 
Lacqueret’s Drawing Book” will delight the children. 


SENT FREE on receipt of stamp. Address Dept. 19. 


STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 
A. CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
2 A a ee 
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McCutcheon’s Wash Waists 








(Special attention given to mail orders) 


The illustration opposite shows one of 
our new and exclusive models. It is dis- 
tinctly tailor-made in effect, and very 
stylish and attractive. It is finished with 
three small box-plaits on each shoulder 
and five plaits down the back, converging 
at the waist line. Regular shirt sleeves 
and square link cuffs. 


Made in all sizes from 32 to 42 inches 


in the following materials: 


Scotch Madras, $3.50, $4.00, and $4 
Irish Dimity, $3.50. 

Fancy Swisses, $4.50, $5.00, and $6.00. 
Shirting Linens, $4.50. 

Pure Linen Lawn, $4.50. 

Mercerized Cottons, $3.50 and $4.50. 
Japanesg¢ Wash Silks, $5.00. 


We publish a little booklet showing other models which we 
are pleased to send free to HARPER’s BAZAR readers on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 


14 West 23d Street, New York. 


94.50. 








Shipped in 
Souvenir 
Boxes 
Express 
Prepaid 










BUY DIRECT from 


OSTRICH FAR Save Middle- 
men’s Profits 
Our boas, plumes, and tips are absolutely 
the finest produces | in the world. Youc annot find their 
equal. he birds producing them are well nurtured, 
healthy, and strong, thus imparting vigor, durability, 
luster, and size to the feathers. We have no agents. 

OSTRICH PLUME, $5.00, prepaid. Best qual- 
ity, black or white, 16 inches long, 8 to 9 inches wide, 
like the picture, or with quill exposed. Retails at $7.00 
in stores. 

BOAS, $20 .00, prepaid. Very full, thick, and fluff 
boa, in black, white, or gray, 1*¢ yards long. Worth 
$25.00 at retail. 

OSTRICH TIPS, $2. 25 >, repaid. <A beautiful 
bunch of three 99-inch tips in Black only, beautifully 
curled after the French style. Sold for $3.00 in stores. 

Many other styles of boas, plumes, pompons, fans, and 
tips desc ribed in our Soavenir Price List, w hich con- 
tains fine engravings of Farm Scenes, and is an inter- 
esting souvenir of California. Sent free for 2c. postage. 
GREAT CURIOSITY—Natural Ostrich Frather just as taken 

Srom the ostrich sent free with every order. 


CAWSTON CSTRICH FARM 


The Original Home of the Ostrich in America 


P.0. Bex 21, SOUTH PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 













CAWSTON’S CALIFORNIA 










ODORLESS : PURE 


A PERFECT DRESS SHIELD 


Recommended by Journals of Health 
for Hygienic qualities. 


GUARANTEED TO THE WEARER 
CAN BE WASHED 


Soip spy Best DEALERs. 


The Omo Manvufacturing Co. 
Middletown, Conn., VU. S. A. 
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Beautiful “Belmont” 


Silk Waist 
woe O19 


Best grade black taffeta only 

To keep our skilled opera- 
tors at work during the mid- 
season, we cut 2000 of these 
waists in sizes from 32 to 44. 
If you can wear a perfect 
fitting, regular size waist, 
order at once. Never before 
has such value been offered, 
One waist only to a cus- 
tomer. Send bust measure. 


You May Have Every 
Confidence in Us 


Thoroughly inspect waist 


in your own home. If not 

entirely satisfactory as to 

workmanship, fit and mate- 

rial, return to us. We will 

cheerfully refund price of 

waist and express charges. 

BELMONT WAIST. New wide front of eight 
tailor-stitched plaite. Center of waist formed by two 
edges of 12 rows of stitching and trimmed with silk 
buttons. New tailored sleeves. New shaped back 
with double plait effect. Neat tailored stock with 
turnover and tabs. Made from the highest grade 
taffeta. Wear. material and satisfaction guaranteed, 


REE Send for our new {fllustrated book of Spring Styles 

F and prices of waists, skirts and petticoats. 
ROYAL SILK GARMENT Co. 

229 Fifth Ave. Chicago, Hl. 
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THE MODERN 


SAFETY PIN 
(van y Endorsed 
| ay wa 


ont 





OILLESS 


THE ONLY SAFETY PIN 
MADE THAT CANNOT CATH 
IN THE FABRIC. 


JUDSON PIN CO.MFGRS. 


ROCHESTER,W.Y. 


Send Postal to tol Franklin St, NY.City 
v¥ Free Sameces. 
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Corliss Styles for Spring 
are absolutely the dernier cri in stylish col- 
lars for women. Exclusive shapes to suit every; \: 
taste. Sold by leading dealers. 2 for 25 cents.) 
Our Book of Styles illustrates and describes every collar, 
and contains twelve original drawings from life showing 


the proper combination of collar, tie, and waist. Sent Free 
on receipt of your dealer's name. 


CORLISS COON A CO., 52 Broadway, vl hoy, N.Y. 











$3.50 
Latest 1903 Spring 
Waists. 
unequalled for 
Style, Fit, Fin- 
Quality. 





Absolutely 


ish, 
Finest import- 
ed Scotch Ma- 


dras. Thou- 
sands of the 
newest, most 
exclusive pat- 
terns. Allsizes, 
32 to 44. 
Perfect satisfaction guaranteed mail 


order customers everywhere. 
Send for 1903 Catalogue and Samples. 
Made by 
JOHN FORSYTHE 
THE WAIST HOUSE 


865 Broadway 


New York 
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HE Corset with jarretelles—atlached — 
hose supporters—is now in highest favor 
with les fasbionables. The new Redfern 
models create the fashionable figure, while 
the jarretelles impart that natural, easy, swaying 
carriage that without their aid is impossible. 
These new Redfern models are most tastefully 
trimmed with laces and ribbons, the boning 
throughout being whalebone, of course. 
Prices, $2.50 to $15.00 per pair. 






THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY 
New York. Chicago, San Francisco 





A 
Perfect Figure 


with 


Perfect Comfort 


is secured by wearing 


The FOSTER HOSE SUPPORTER 


Patented December 5, 1899. 
BECAUSE 
It makes the abdomen perfectly flat whether 
worn with or without a corset. 
It curves the back in at the waistline and 
reduces the waist itself. 

The FOSTER HOSE SUPPORTER has a belt which exerts a 
pressure on the sides of the Waist, making it round. It is the only 
SUPPORTER which has a smoothly fitting pad that can be adjusted 
either high or low over the abdomen without losing its shape. It 
has four hose-supporting bands, with new Silk-looped fasteners, 
which hold the stockings taut and absolutely secure. It can be 
worn over the Shirt Waist, and when so worn will hold down the 
back of the Waist and conceal! all its fulness under the skirt in 
front. The name FOSTER is stamped on every pair. Do not 

be deceived. If your dealer cannot supply you remit us and sup- 

porters will be sent direct. Send dealer’s name and state color 
desired, also give your height and waist measure, 
FOUR GRADES 
Wide Web, Black or White, - hee eek 
Fancy Frilled, Black, White, Cardinal, Blue or Pink, 75 
Heavy Silk Web, large Pad, . - - 1.25 
Very heavy Web, with Extra Large Pad, - I50 


The Foster Hose Supporter Co. 
438 Broadway, New York. 
I. B. KLEINERT RUBBER CO. 
Teronto, Canada. 
Sole Agents for Canada, 








HARPER 


As New 


and dainty as the spring 
blossoms are the WOOL- 
TEX garments await- 
ing your pleasure at 
the dealers. 
The only 
ready-to-wear 
costumes 
that bear the 
stamp that 
means ‘‘ fash- 
ion faultless.” 















If you find a fault 
ina WOOLTEX 
garment, in fit, 
finish, style, or 
wearing quality, 
kindly notify us. 
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RICHARDSON'S 


COZY CORNER OFFER 


FOR 1903 


Practically no limit to our FREE aid in Fancy Work 
Decoration. You can make your the dearest place 
on earth with Richardson’s designs. 

ESIGNS 
9 


YOUR CHOICE OF THREE PILLOW D 


“AMERICAN BEAUTY ’’—“ VIOLET 
** CARNATION.” 


WRITE TO-DAY. WRITE RIGHT AWAY. 


A COMPLETE 


Sofa Pillow and Embroidery Outfit worth $1.00 
For 25 cents 


CONSISTING OF 


1 HANDSOME SOFA PILLOW TOP, tinted in colors, 
INCLUDING BACK. 
1 Diagram Lesson for Pillow, oes 


jally written by our 
pene Professor of Art Embroide 
4 SKEINS OF 





ry. 

RICHARDSON’S GRAND PRIZE GRE- 
CIAN FLOSS SILK. 

1 PAIR of GOOD SERVICEABLE EMBROIDERY HOOPS. 


We believe they 
we perfect and 
intend to main- 
tain their high 
quality. If you 
cannot conven- 
iently buy 
WOOLTEX gar- 
ments send us 
your dealer’s 
name. We will keep you posted, direct, on the styles. 
H, BLACK & CO., Cleveland, 0. 
Mention Harper's Bazar. 

THE BABY: #45" 

¢ TRAINING... 


by 
MARIANNA WHEELER | 
A book every mother should read and learn | 


by heart. It tells everything about the baby | 
—his proper care, training, food, etc., etc. | 

















Attractively Bound and /ilustrated. 
$1.00 net ( postage extra). 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 





A TYPICAL COZY CORNER, 

These Superb Effects do not necessarily require 
costly furniture. 

Our Booklet showing Cozy Corner Illustrated, and hints 
how to make your*home the most attractive of all places. Spe- 
cial Cozy Corner Pillows and Descriptions Lllus- 
trated. Also 32 original Doily Designs, 11 Pillows, and 









nsurance for $1.00 


SECURED BY USING THE 


Garden | 





Thenaie ih ——, 7 LIGHTNING | |4 Assorted Designs of Art Panels, Scarfs, Splashers, Baby 
powerful spray as : (RE .< Bib, Mt. Melick, Photo Frames, Pillow Shams, ete 
fine as out. will SPRAYER J 


+ 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


You don’t want to miss 
this. It is offered for 
the purpose of increas- 
ing the popularity of 
our Silks, 


Write to-day, enclosing 25e. 
RICHARDSON 
SILK CO., 
Dept. 167, 220-224 Adams St. 
Chicago, Ill. 

TO DRESSMAKERS, AND LADIES WHO USE SPOOL SILKS. 


RICHARDSON’S ARE THE BEST. 


NOTE, —The Richardson Spool and Embroidery Silks were awarded 
the Grand Prize in competition with the world at the Paris Exposition, 
Twenty-seven of the best silk experts in the world formed the jury. 


destroy absolutely all 
insect life. Direct air 
force; no rubber to 
harden and decay. Sent, charges 
paid,on receipt of # 















Other spray- 
ers described in 
our booklet. 


D. B. SMITH & CO. 


69 GENESEE Sr. 


UTICA, N. Y. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


pig AM FEF REE 


UPON RECEIPT OF NAME AND ADDRESS ONE COMPLETE SET OF 


MINUET, 
Skirt and Waist Holders (| 


We make this exceptional offer to the first ten 


















thousand who answer this advertisement for the 
purpose of demonstrating the extreme usefulness of 
this device. Made of —— cannot rust—so 
thin will pass through wringer and can be ironed 
over—keeps waists from w = sa and holds it flat 
—no teeth to tear cloth—absolutely invisible—works @ 
just as well with waist over skirt as skirt over waist. DIRECTIONS 
Sew the larger PIECES tovthe WAIST as shown in the cut; 
OUR OFFER a PERFORATED EDGES DOWN. Sew the SMALL ER 
Send us your name and address and 4 cents in PIECES to the inside of the SKIRT BAND, a little below the 
stamps for return postage and registration and we top; PERFORATED EDGES UP. 
will immediately mail you one complete set (4 pieces) TO PUT THE SKIRT IN PLACE slip the smaller pieces 
of Minuet Skirt Holders Absolutely Free (pro- down behind the larger pieces and close the skirt as usual. 


videa you wear it and show to 3 lady friends). 


WHEELER @ BALDWIN, (22, 73°39 pictivas: NEW WORK 
































Gf7s/ngora braid 


THIS TRADE MARK The Use of Braid.—The tailor gown, to be correct, must use braid a the foundation to the 
\ on finishing touches, and the braid must be the best—which means GOF 

To begin at the foundation, before you have the ruffles put on your an underskirt, sew a row 
of GOFF'S braid on the edge and then have silk plaited. This not only makes the ruffle wear much 
better, but gives it the proper flare 

Many of the newest designs for spring gowns are collariess, simply finished with straps, flat capes 
and fancy stole fronts. For these to look well, they must be finished with braid, one, two or three rows 
in the same or graduated widths. The skirts are again to be plaited and the effect of the plaits is 
much improved if outlined with braid. These are only a few of the many ways of using braid on 
the new tailor gowns 

Goff’s Angora Braid.—Always matches the color of the skirt because, being made of pure wool, 
they can be and are dyed in every popular shade seen in wool and silk fabrics 

Easy to Apply —Because, being finished at each ote, they do not need to be ‘turned in" when 
sewing them on, no matter whether applied “flat” “doubled like a piping For sale in 5 yds. 
(also in 4 yds.) pieces by the trade generally. 


every Styli Mad 


irish Linen Shirtwaist Sets, 
Bishop Collars, Tab Collars, 
Turnover Tab Collars, Cuffs, 
Tie-ends and Shirtwaist Front 


ALL EXCLUSIVE 1903 NEW DESIGNS. Weill 
send you Absolutely Free 2 compicte Shirtwaist Sets, illus- 
trated on both sides of this advertisement. The Shirtwaist Set 
on the right consists of 1 new linen turnover Collar 
with Cuffs and Tie-ends to match. ‘The one on the left 
consists of 1 new linen turnover Collar with Cuffs 
and Front to match. We will also send you thes 
collars illustrated below. They are: 1 new bishop Collar, 
1 new tab Collar and 1 new turnover tab Collar. 
We will send you Absvuiutely Free the entire 12 pieces 
if you will send us only thirty cents for a three months’ 
trial subscription to our most wonderful magazine, THE 
MAGAZINE OF MYSTERIES, Truly this is a mar- 
velous offer, as the subscription price of our nae hes alone is one 
dollar per year. Send to-day. Address The M ee ne of 
Mysteries, 22 North William St., New rk City. 
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“MY SKIRTS 


ate made of 


PRIDE 


of the 


WEST 


MUSLIN’”’ 


Fine as linen—soft as silk 


For sale by all leading jobbers and retailers. 
Samples of this muslin mailed 
free on application 
TREAT & CONVERSE, 0 re Giusti 


79 and 81 Worth Street, New York 








EMBROIDERY 
DESIGNS 


A warm iron transfers the design to any 


material. On receipt of 20 cents I will 
send a catalogue showing hundreds of 
designs and about 24 styles of initials. 
After you receive the catalogue you may 
select 20 cents’ worth of designs, which I 
will send you free of charge. 


JOSEPH WALKER 
Box H. B., Irvington, N. J. 
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A New 
Story 


Why SILK breaks, 
cracks, and fails 
to give satisfactory wear. 


We know 

you have had trouble 
with your silk— 
others habe. 


‘Silk 


Secrets”’ 


is a small booklet, 
telling why your silk 
garment did not 

wear well, and how to 
avoid making a 
garment and having it 
go to pieces 


after little service. 


On Request 


3 Beautiful Advance 


Fashion Plates 


(on cardboard 14x20 inches) 


with a copy of “ Silk Secrets,” sent 
prepaid to any address on receipt 
of the name of your dealer and 
four cents to pay postage. 

These plates are of the highest types 
of the Modiste’s latest creations, and 
cannot fail to give the recipient val- 
uable ideas for her new costume. 


Dressmakers will find these plates 
invaluable aids in their business. 


Address YORK SILK MFG. CO. 
Dept. F, York, Pa. 


Manufacturers of over six miles of dress silks 
daily, and producers of the guaranteed brands 
“ MONEY BACK ” and * DIAMOND” Dress Silks. 
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Copyrighted, 1990, by Tus V. 8. Prarie Cans Co 
‘The Mill’’ Back Design. 


Cheap, worn or soiled cards are 
inexcusable at any card party. 


Congress 
Playing Cards 


New, crisp; lend refined pleasure 
to the event. They have a style 
and finish found in no others. Gold 
edges. Beautifuldesigns: Minuet, 
Rookwood Indian, Anticipation, 
Music Hath Charms, Priscilla, 
etc. Your dealer will show them. 





Cut this out and send with 2c. stamp for 
64-page book illustrating Congress backs 
and describing novel card parties. Or 10c. 
in stamps for 128- page Condensed Hoyle. 


The U. S. Playing Card Co., 








Department s, Cincinnati, U.S. A. 





Lessons = 


$20.00 Whist Lessons, free, 
with each set of Paine’s Whist 
Trays bought from a dealer. 
Write us for particulars. 


Paine’s Duplicate Whist Trays 
Most satisfactory for playing 
Duplicate Whist—in which 
skill—not luck, wins. Sold by 
dealers. 8-tray set, $4.00; 
12-tray set, $5.00, etc. 


Our booklet, ‘Simple Whist,’’ teaches principles of 
Whist in an evening. Sent for a 2-cent stamp. 


The United States Playing Card Co. 


Department 36, Cincinnati, U. S. A, 





“A little farm well tilled.” 


THE GARDEN 
OF THE GODS. 








This is one of the most curious 
works of nature to be found on this 
continent. It is midway between 
Colorado Springs and the village of 
Manitou, and is well worth a visit. 
It can be reached best by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES, 


which, upon inquiry, you will find 
will take you to all the great resorts 
of America, 


A copy of “America’s Winter Resorts ” will 
be sent free on receipt of a two-cent stamp by 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 




















